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From the German of Herder. {and adorned with it the years of our first 
THE USE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN lawakening into manly life? Did she com- 
EDUCATION. |mit a sin when she clothed so many forms 

eee about us with loveliness, and made the 

AN ADDRESS TO THE PUPILS OF AGYuNASIUM. | first years of life the spring-time also of 
jhuman feeling? Is it forbidden to pre- 
[We give here a translation of a discourse by | fer the beautiful to the ugly? forbidden, 


one of the noblest, purest, and most religious- | . > 

minded of Germany’s great thinkers. It will oe in learning and the arts? In these, 
serve to show the elevated tone in which the!the ornaments of . Ww 
subject is treated in the only country where as} hhaudd we net k human nature, why 
yet teaching has really taken its rank as one of; = ve not seek the ornament of the 
the liberal arts. We think that no teacher,| ornament, the essence of the attraction. 
however humble his sphere of duty, can read it! ee 
without profit and improvement. A.] Nature never errs, and she would least 


OUTH is the age of beauty in human of all be a deceiver where she shows her- 
life, the period when we love and | Self friendly, and in what of loveliness 


practise nothing so willing as what seems|She lays in the path of our lives. She 


| - 
beautiful. The element of beauty in| acted as a wise and benevolent mother 
literature, science, and art, is the sweet 








when she surrounded the true and the 
allurement which attracts us, the Hespe- good in her works with beauty, and made 
rides fruit which enchants us. The most the first years of our life a garden of 
useful and valuable teaching needs only |pleasant delight. The very novelty of 
to seem hard, or to wear an earnest and the first objects of our knowledge and 
melancholy countenance, and yonth flies activity delights us; the lightness with 
from it as the talk of dry old age; what|which our blood flows and our heart 
is most useless needs only to put on a) beats and our thoughts and desires arise 
light and pleasing mien, and it is sought within us, softly allures us up the hard 
for, loved, and reverenced. heights of human life, and charms us into 

How then? Is this impulse of our na-|its bonds. We learn with pleasure, un- 
ture, this attraction and inclination for all consciously, and as it were in sport, what 
that is pleasing and beautiful, to be con-| we hereafter must practise in sadder and 
temned? Did Nature commit asin when| more earnest years, and harder and more 
she implanted this tendency in our hearts, | troublesome relations; an inviting spring 
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leads us on to the summer, the autumn, 
and the winter of our days. The Apostle 
not only says, ‘whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are pure,” but also, ‘‘ what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” The sciences of 
the beautiful then belong to the age of 
beauty in human life, and the Creator has 
ordained that they should be united in 
bonds of mutual love. 

But what are sciences of the beautiful, 
and how must we love and practice them, 
that our practice may be beautiful also? 
These questions seem to me, on account 
of their importance and even necessity in 
our times, to be the best possible intro- 
duction to a public examination such as 
this, that we may secure a noble rivalry 
between the arts themselves and those 
who are pursuing them. 

The word “beautiful” is commonly 
made synonymous with “easy,” for light 
and thoughtless youth shun nothing so 
much as trouble and labor; what recom- 
mends itself at first sight, what is com- 
prehended at the first glance, is preferred ; 
what requires thought, zeal, and exercise, 
though it be of the utmost value, is neg- 
lected. Nothing is read but the dear 
mother-tongue, especially when what is 
read was lightly written, and is only 
sugar-plums in the mouth. Perhaps we 
add the French, partly because it is so 
easy to learn, and partly because it con- 
tains somany sugar-plums. There is the 
gingerbread of pretty romances, pretty 
poems, pretty stories, comedies, and 
plays; the cut of the language is of the 
latest fashion, its style is easy and to 
catch the eye; by all means, therefore, 
be it learned, say they. But the true 





fountains, the everlasting monuments of} 
the science of the beautiful, the Greeks, | neither honor nor bread; not rightly 
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and Romans, are passed by because the 
knowledge of them costs labor, because 
the entrance to these shrines is through 
the fore-court of a learned tongue. Ask 
many a youth whethes ideas of beauty 
and of intellectual pleasure are associated 
in his mind with his Virgil, his Horace, 
Cicero, Homer, Theocritus, and perhaps 
he will tell you Yes, with an easy reading 
translation of them; but in the Greek and 
Latin, they are Classics, and with most 
youths the Classics and intellectual plea- 
sure are widely separated notions. Just 
the very form which contributes so much 
of their beauty is that which makes them 
hateful and troublesome to the lazy pupil. 
The monkey would gladly have the sweet 
kernal, but he will not crack the hard 
nut; it breaks his pretty teeth. 

Is not the Greek a beautiful language ? 
do not its writers deserve to be learned, 
if only for the rules and examples of the 
beautiful they afford? The present ex- 
amination will be your answer. Perhaps 
we shall find as many lovers of the most 
beautiful of all beautiful languages as 
once there were reckoned Muses, nine! 
Perhaps we shall find not nearly so many. 

O, it is an idle and a wanton age when 
that only is called beautiful which is 
easy, and nothing pleases us but what 
flies into our very mouths! “TI went by 
ithe field of the slothful,” says Solomon, 
‘“‘and by the vinevard of the man void of 
understanding; and lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall there- 
of was broken down. Then I saw and 
considered it well: I looked upon it and 
received instruction. Yeta little sleep, a 





/little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
ito sleep; so shall thy poverty come as 
one that travelleth, and thy want as an 
larmed man.” 

| Thine easy knowledge will bring thee 
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hast thou learned; thou hast put to sleep 
thy spirit, wasted thy best time, the first 
young power of thy soul. By forever 
trifling thou hast lost the habit ofearnest- 
ness; by giving thyself up to sport, labor, 
without which no work can beaccomplish- 
ed, no glory, no aim of life attained, be- 
comes insupportable and impossible.— 
Thou hast eaten sweets till they have 
ruined thy digestion. Soon the beautiful 
will be no longer beautiful, but wearisome 
and disgusting, because thou hast enjoy- 


| ed it to excess, and thou wilt languish 


like a sick man, at the very fountains of 
health. O hear, who has ears to hear; 
for what I say is terrible truth. Pleasure 


' and Beauty when thus pursued become 


hateful in the end,—Sirens which allure 
and mislead you, Circes which transform 
you. You will be a cuckoo to prate 
miserable verse, a crow to write reviews 
or a peacock or a goose in guise of a bom- 
bastic or a pleasant-cackling preacher. 
Every art and science, whether called 
“fine” or ugly, requires labor, industry, 
practice ; poets and orators, whose works 
are commonly the only part of literature 
whichis reckoned among the Fine Arts, 
never become great without industry and 
labor. The reviver of German poetic art, 
Opitz, wrote Latin clegantly, was well 
acquinted with ancient literature, and 
made as good Latin as he did German 


| verses; the modern reviver of it, Haller, 


was certainly as great* as a scholar, phi- 
losopher, physician, naturalist, and bota- 
nist, as he was as a poet. The elder 
Schlegel translated Sophocles at school, 
and studied his art in ancient models. In 
what branch of learning has not Lessing 
distinguished himself? Tis poetry and 
his style are perhaps the least of his ex- 





* A good deal greater, we fancy. Werder 
himself is a better example of the union of 
scholar and poet than any of those ho adduces. 
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cellences. Among the English, Milton 
was a great scholar and statesman as he 
was poct; and who does not reverence 
the great names of Grotius and Erasmus? 
Grotius was Theologian, Jurist, States- 
man, Historian, Scholar, and Philosopher, 
to as great an extent as he was Poet, and 
even national poet. Every one knows 
the epigram of Lessing. 


That you a poet are, good sir, that gives me 
special joy ; 

That you no more than poct are, that doth me 
much annoy.* 


Every art and science has in it an ele- 
ment of Beauty, but this beauty is only 
to be enjoyed by the exercise of uncon- 
querable industry. All individuals who 
have by nature a strongly developed gift 
for the pursuit of any one of them, illus- 
trate this What study seems to the 
common understanding dryer than Ma- 
thematics, and yet what great mathema- 
ticiam does not find in them the greatest 
delight? Galileo in his prison consoled 
himself with his discoveries as the noblest 
‘doctrines of the beautiful, and Kepler de- 
‘clared be would not exchange one of his 
|for a Dukedom. We see with what love 
ia jurist, a statesman, a physician, a nat- 
‘uralist, a historian, a student of mechan- 
jics, yes, even a diplomatist, or a stndent 
|of heraldry, live in their science, provid- 
‘ed they are formed for it by nature, have 
| studied it thoroughly, and are in a posi- 
‘tion to practice it successfully. Every 
labor accomplished is sweet, every diffi- 
\culty and obscurity stimulates their zeal; 
levery fortunate discovery—never made 
|without previous labor—is their dearest 
\reward ; verily, all these do something 
‘besides plucking fading flowers and suck- 
ing indigestible sugar-plums. The bees 
do not get their honey without labor; it 








* Es frenet mich, mein Herr, dass Thr. ein 
Dichter seyd ; 
Doch seyd ihr sonst nicht mehr, mein Herr, 
j das ist mir leid. 
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is the drones who steal what was gather- 
ed by others and does not belong to 


them. ; 
It is not therefore lazy and superficial 


facility that creates beauty in the sciences 
and the arts; what does create it? The 
ancients called such sciences artes que ad 
humanitatem pertinent, ad humanitatem 
informant, sciences which form us into 
men, and perhaps we might best name 
them formative sciences. What forms 
the powers of our soulsis beautiful ; what 
does not, does not deserve the name, 
though it be covered all over with tinsel. 
I know we have in these modern times 
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relics linger in so many places. Then 
first was heard of the so-called seven free 
arts. 
Gram. loquitur, Dia. verba docet, Rhe. verba 
ministrat, 
Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Ge ponderat, Ast. 
colit astra.* 
Even here we see those most prosaic of 
studies, grammar, logic, even mathema- 
tics and astronomy enumerated among 
them. Afterwards separate spheres were 
assigned to grammar, philosophy, and 
mathematics; what remained became the 
distinct province of the Fine Arts, and to 
them was left nothing but the noble art 


lost this idea. We oppose the sciences of! of verse-making, and a bit of rhetoric or 


the Beautiful to the higher, more earnest, 
more fundamental ones, as though the 
latter could deserve the name, and yet 
could be trifling, or low, or flat, or dry, 
or superficial, or unmanly. Allow me, 


the fine art of spinning sentences. The 
truly fine arts, those namely which in- 
form the soul, which create thought, 
which give taste and judgment,—in short, 
all the strength and substance of the 


then, a little space to show the felsity of|spirit were taken away, and now one 


this distinction, and to recommend to 
you the true conception of the beautiiul, 
that is, the formative element in all 
sciences. 

I say, then, that the sciences of the 
Beautiful cannot be separated from, and 
set in opposition to the fundamental sci- 
ences, for that to which beauty belongs 
must be fundamental or else it is a false 


| 





might indeed distinguish them from the 
useful, the fundamental, the earnest, the 
noble—sciences which are, as I view 
them, the sciences of Beauty themselves— 
for as the others were left, they were ugly 
enough. Will any one tell me how we 
can have a beautiful form where there is 
no substance—how one can speak beau- 
tifully who has no thoughts, or where 


and deceitful beauty. The sciences of the! true, earnest, and serious aim, where 
beautiful and the sciences of the true; true passion and the inspiration of a real 
cannot bé opposed to one another, for the| purpose ever failed to make one speak 
former areno courtjesters: they too have| well? Even the spider does not spin her 
earnest aims, and can only be furthered|web without a purpose; she means to 


by strict rules and the earnest use of 
means. And finally, the sciences of the 
beautiful and higher sciences do not stand 
opposed to one another as though the 
former were trifling and of lower rank; 
both have ideals, each after its kind; both 
require high and richly endowed souls. 
All these distinctions rest on misunder- 
standing and misuse of the classification 
of those barbarous scholastic times whose 





catch fiies; but we with most of our fine 
wordwebs of empty rhetoric do not even 
do that. 

What then are the sciences of the 


* Barbarous, mnemonic verses, enumerating 
the chief studies pursued in the schools of the 
middle ages—The famous Jrivium and Quad- 
rivium, or course of three, and course of four 
studies, which together formed the medieval 
notion of a liberal education. Dia. stands for 
Dialectica or Logic; tho rest are obvious.—Tr. 
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Beautiful? and why do we call them so ? 
Either the word must mean that we learn 
in them what is beautiful, and why it is 
so; but this we never learn by rules 
alone, never without materials and ex- 
amples ;—or they are the sciences which 
supply a beautiful form to these materi- 
als, and here the idea of the beautiful is 
identical with that of the formative. No 
science can be called a science of the 
Beautiful when it merely racks our me- 
mories, gives us words without thoughts, 
dogmas and assertions without light or 
proof or exercise of practical judgment; 
in short, when it does not form the 
powers of our soul. As soon as it does 
this it becomes agreeable; and the more 
it does this, the more it oceupies our 
fancy and inventive faculty, our wit and 
taste, our judgment, and particularly our 
practical masculine judgment; the more 
powers of the soul it occupies at once, the 
more elements of culture it has, and 
every one says the more beautiful it is.— 
Take, for instance, philosophy, which is 
usually excluded from what are called 
Belles-letters. But truth lies at the foun- 
dation ofall beauty, and all that is beau- 
tiful can only lead to the true and the 
good. I lay it down as a principle, then, 
that truth, so far as it relates to man, is 
beautiful; for beauty is only the outward 
form of truth. Dry ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, theology, logic, ethics, poli- 
tics, please no one: but make the truths 
of all these sciences living; place in clear 
light their origin, their connection, their 
use, and application ; bring them so near 
to the soul of the reader that it discovers 
with the discoverer, observes with the 
observer, judges with the philosopher, 
and applies and exercises the truth with 
the good man,—and what more beautiful 
sciences can there be than these? It is 
a great attraction to see the connection of 
truths, a high satisfaction to survey the 


, 





chart of human knowledge in any pro- 
vince, with its lights and shadows, and to 
sharpen one’s wit, one’s inventive faculty 
and judgment at every step by the truth 
which one discovered and the error which 
another encountered. Is there a greater 
picture in the world than the world itself, 
as cosmology, natural history, and phy- 
sical astronomy reveal it? a finer or a 
more interesting drama than the hnman, 
soul itself reveals, whether in a wide or 
a narrow sphere of activity, with its fa- 
culties and powers, its duties and rela- 
tions, passions and impulses? If one 
cannot speak here, by a true and com- 
plete representation of these things, with 
a living power to the understanding, and 
effectually to the heart, where can he ?— 
This whole newly discovered and barbar- 
ous science, esthetics, is nothing but a 
part of logic; what we call taste is no- 
thing but a lively, quick judgment which 
does not exclude truth and profoundness, 
but rather pre-supposes and requires 
them. All didactic poems ara nothing 
but philosophy in sensible form, fable 
nothing but the representation of a gene- 
ral truth present and inaction. From 
whence did Cicero take the most beau- 
tiful, the most striking materials for his 
eloquence, but from philosophy, from the 
analysis of things themselves, of the hu- 
man heart, and the human understand- 
ing? Philosophy therefore is not only 
one of the sciences that pertain to beau- 
ty, but is the mother of the beautiful.— 
Rhetoric and poetry owe to it all that 
they have that is truly informing, useful, 
or agreeable. Next to it is history, so 
far asit iucludes a knowledge of countries, 
men, their governments and states, their 
manners and religions, their virtues and 
vices. If these subjects are pursued as 
we often with astonishment and aversion 


see them pursued, they are surely nothing 
but the rubbish of science; pursued as 
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they might be and ought to be, so as to 
impart interesting, clear, and valuable 
knowledge, such as informs the student's 
mind with wisdom, can there be sciences 
more beautiful than those of geography 
and history? Who does not willingly 
read and hear history? What cultivated 
man does not receive the greater part of 
his culture through history of others, and 
experience, which is the history of him- 
self? And are the epic poem and the 
drama anything more than history, true 
or fabulous, adorned with the attractions 
of language, outward representation, and 
imagination ?—and is not many a history 
truly related and described with beauty 
more attractive than an exaggerated epic 
or the false representations of romance ? 
It only depends then on choice, method, 
and diction, that the teacher make inter- 
esting all that he brings forward, offer it 
ina form to attract the understanding, 
move the heart, and excite all the powers 
of his hearer’s soul, to turn history into 
the truest rhetoric and the truest poetry. 
In the histories of the ancients, history 
and oratory are united; the finest speech- 
es are incorporated into their histories, 
and cannot be understood or appreciated 
without them. The good narrator must 
follow the same rules as the poet; and if 
the orator or the poet would not merely 
give pleasure, but improve, inform, and 
excite to sympathetic action the minds of 
those he addresses, he has the same aim 
as the historian or the philosopher. In 
short, truth, beauty, and virtue are the 
three graces of human knowledge, three 


inseparable sisters. He who would have 
beauty without truth, grasps at the wind; 


he who studies for truth and beauty 
without virtue, which is their use and 
practical application, pursues a shadow. 
Beautiful form can only be made visible 


and living in beautiful substance; the 
truest, richest, most useful, most inform- 
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ing sciences are ever the most beautiful. 


Time would fail me to show how all 
the rules of beauty are nothing except so 
far as they serve truth and goodness; 
how all the flowers of eloquence are 
nothing, except so far as they favor truth 
and goodness; how the best part is want- 
ing to all sciences if one robs them of 
beauty ; how every science of each in its 
own way, can have it and should have tt; 
how no science need be rude or repulsive, 
and even the abstractest knowledge has 
its attraction and its beauty, if only it is 
pursued in a way to inform and be in- 
structive. Enough for to-day: to-mor- 
row, I trust, will prove that every science 
here pursued is a science of beauty, be- 
cause it is made agreeable and interesting, 
because it is learned with pleasure and 
love, because it is taught in a natural and 
attractive manner. 

And you, pupils, now passing out of 
youth and becoming men, cast aside the 
puppets of childhood, the empty grass 
and flower garlands which fade so soon 
and then are so disgusting ; love what is 
worthy of love in every form, but ever 
1n relation to truth, goodness and useful- 
ness. Love and study the ancient lan- 
guages ; they are the sources and patterns 
of all that is noble, good, and beautiful. 
Love philosopy, theology, and history ; 
they nourish the heart, and fill the mind 
with thought, and thus furnish the mate- 
rial of all that is capable of receiving or 
worthy of a beautiful form. Shun not 
labor and toil; as soon as you enter into 
the spirit of your work, toil will disap- 
pear, changed into beauty and enjoy- 
nent. 

And thou Frst Cause and Author of all 
truth, goodness, and beauty, accept the 
consecration of this school and the exer- 
cises of these days to the pursuit of true 


loveliness and beauty, which is the true 
culture of human souls. 
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From the N. Y. Teacher. 
A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 
BY E. DUCO. 

My teacher was a man for whom I felt, 
from the first day I entered his school, 
the greatest respect. His bearing was 
gentle and pleasant, yet firm. He con- 
ducted himself before the school and in 
his administration of discipline, with what 
I should now term, a quiet assurance.— 
His self-control was, I think, almost per- 
fect. Never fretting, never scolding his 
pupils, or occasioning a great excitement 
among them by some unusual harshness 
or severity. When an amusing incident 
occurred, or he engaged in a lively strain 
of remark, causing some little exhibition 
of mirthfulness, he never forgot eithe 
himself or his school, so as to permi 
what was simply meant for a wholesome 
relaxation, to degenerate into disorder 


and confusion. 
It is said that most teachers are hobby- 


riders. If my teacher everrode a hobby 
it was that of neatness. To present a 
slovenly appearance, or to mar books or 
furniture, was with him a serious offence. 
As a consequence, the same spirit, to a 
commendable extent, prevailed among 
the pupils, and a laudable degree of pride 
was manifested in the care and appear- 
ance of everything connected with the 
school. 

One forenoon, during the last half hour 
of the session, I was busy engaged in 
solving a difficult arithmetical proplem. 
While absorbed in thought, I unconsci- 
ously rubbed the point of my well sharp- 
ened pencil upon the surface of the desk. 
The tap of the bell for dismission, 
brought me to myself again, when I first 
became aware of the mischief I had done. 
My desk was sadly marred. I felt so 
mortified and chagrined at my careless- 
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ness, that I did not promptly, as I should 
have done, inform my teacher of it, but 
passed on out of the school-room. I re- 
turned in the afternoon with some degree 
of trepidation; resolving that when a 
favorable opportunity offered I would ex- 
plain the circumstance. The first exer- 
cise was writing. My teacher, in passing 
around giving instruction, paused behind 
my desk. Almost immediately his eye 
fell upon the defaced surface. ‘ Edward,” 
he inquired abruptly, “did you scratch 
your desk?” His sudden question took 
me by surprise. A number of eyes were 
upon me. I wanted to explain; hesitat- 
ed; became confused, and answered—-No! 
My character for honesty and truthful- 
ness, had, up to this time, stood unim- 
peached; and it was a principle of my 
teacher not to doubt the veracity of a 

oy without good evidence. He replied, 
“T suppose it must have been done, per- 
haps carelessly, by one of the pupils who 
tarried at noon.” Upon inquiry, of 
course, no information was received in 
regard to the matter. During the recita- 
tion of the afternoon, my teacher acted 
towards me so frankly, and with such an 
absence of suspicion in his manner, that 
while I felt grateful for his good opinion, 
I was deeply humbled and abased in my 
own estimation. I realized that I was 
both a liar and a coward; not having suf- 
ficient moral courage to speak the truth. 
My conscience said, “‘ go to your teacher 
and acknowledge your fault.” My pride 
objected, “you have heretofore sustained 
a good character; no one suspects you 
have spoken an untruth; if you tell of 
yourself, you will lose the good opinion 
of your teacher and schoolmates; seeing 
that the thing has gone so far, let it rest 
as it is, and do better, and act more care- 
fully in the future.” This inward conflict 


continued till the close of the week; 
when, after shedding many tears, I re- 
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solved to inform my teacher of my trans- 
gression. Accordingly on Friday after- 
noon, I tarried after the dismission of the 
school. As soon as my teacher was at 
leisure I approached him, and bursting 
into tears acknowledged my falsehood 
and related the particulars that led me to 
it. He saw that I was truly repentant, 
Placing his hand upon my head he spoke 





to me, soothingly and encouragingly, of 


confession and repentance, and of a pro- 
per self-respect; and in conclusion assur- 
ed me that I stood as high as ever in his 
esteem. I left the school-room that 
evening a happy boy. 

When, on Monday morning, my teach- 
er simply announced that the one who 
had defaced a certain desk, had nobly 
acknowledged his offence, and that he 
deemed the act, under the circumstances, 
excusable, without raising the slightest 
suspicion toward me, I felt that he re- 
garded my feelings; that he had not 
wantonly exposed the breach in my cha- 
racter; and my gratitude towards him 
scarce knew bounds. My love for my 
teacher, my love for truth, and my love 
for an honorable course of conduct, was 
sensibly increased. I never again allow- 
ed myself to hesitate, or to equivocate, 
in the acknowledgment of a fault. 

This little circumstance has had a great 
influence in the formation of my charac- 
ter. Ihave often since thought, that if 
my teacher had, in the first instance, 
doubted my word or, upon my con- 
fession, reproved me sharply for my false- 
hood, or mentioned the circumstance so 
as to expose my fall from truth, in either 
case I might have been disheartened and 
ceased my efforts to preserve what was 
partly lost. To repose confidence in a 
pupil, to cultivate his self-respect, and to 
sympathize in his failings, are essential 


parts of a conscientious teacher’s duty. 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 11, 1856. 
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From the Orator. 
THE AMERICAN ALADDIN. 





BY G. W. CURSIS. 





WHEN we go out on Saturday after- 
noons to moralize and see new houses, 
we usually take our young ones by 
Aladdin’s palace. Aladdin was a Yankee. 
He started life by swapping jack-knives, 
then putting the halves of the broken 
marbles together and passing them off as 
whole ones. When he had gathered 
some brass, he went to school all the 
summer to learn the golden rule of arith- 
metic—addition for himself, and substrac- 
tion for his neighbor. 

At an early age, Aladdin was consider- 
ed to be good at a bargain, which meant, 
fe could always succeed in changing a 
worse for a bettcr, always keeping the 
blind side of a horse to the wall when he 
had to sell it; and the village said that 
certainly Aladdin would succeed. When 
he left, ‘‘ he will be rich,” said the village, 
with more approval than it would say, 
“he will be generous and true.” To 
Aladdin, the world was but a market in 
which to buy cheap and sell dear. For 
him, there was no beauty, no history, no 
piety, no heroism. Vainly the stars 
shone over him, vainly the south wind 
blew. In the wake of the great ship 
Argo, in which Jason and his companions 
sailed for the Golden Fleece, over the 
gleaming Mediterranean, where the ships 
of Tyre, Rome, and of the Crusaders, had 
been before him, through the Pillars of 
Hercules, through which Columbus sail- 
ed to find fame in a new world—now 
sails Aladdin to fina fortune. To him all 
lands are alike. No Homer sang for him 
in the gean; he only curses the wind 
that will not blow him into Odessa. No 
syrens sing for him, but he loves the 
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huge oath of the lively boatswain. With 
the Bible in his hand and a quid of to- 
bacco in his mouth, he goes about the 
holy places in Jerusalem, and “ calcu- 
lates” their exact site. He sees the land 
of the Rameses and the Ptolemies; and 
the reverend records of the Lybian de- 
sert, whose echoes have slumbered since 
they were tramped over by Alexander’s 
army, are now awakened by the shrill 
whistle of Old Dan Tucker. He insults 
the Grand Llama, hobnobs with the 
Grand Mogul, turns his back upon em- 
perors, and takes a pinch out of the 
Pope’s snuff-box. He chews with the 
Arabs, smokes opium with the Turks, 
and rides for a bride with the Calmuck 
Tartars. 


Aladdin comes home again, and the ad- 
miring village points him out to the 
younger gencration as a successful man: 
‘My son, look at him: he began with 
nothing; now see.” ‘My son” does 
see and beholds him owing a million of 
dollars, and of all societies of which he is 
not president, a director. His name is 
as good as gold. He has bought pictures 
and statues. Te has, also, bought a Mrs. 
Aladdin and housed her in luxury; but 
he picks his mouth with a silver fork.— 
He hasa home for a poet; but he makes 
it his boast that he reads nothing but his 
newspaper. He goes to church twice on 
Sunday, and only wakes up when the 
preacher denounces the sinner of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and those “tough old 
Jews” of Jerusalem. His head is bald 
and shiny with the sermons which have 
hit and glanced off. He clasps his hands 
in prayer, but forgets to open them when 
the poor box is passed around; and he 
goes home like a successful man, thank- 
ing God that he is not as other men are. 
And after dinner he sits before the fire 
in his easy chair, lights a large cigar, and 
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looks languidly at Mrs. Aladdin through 
the thick smoke. 

By and by old Aladdin dies. The con- 
ventional virtues are told over as the 
mourning carriages are called out. The 
papers regret they are called upon to de- 
plore the loss of a revered parent, gener- 
ous friend, puplic spirited citizen, and 
pious man; and the precious swapper of 
jack-knives, and the model set up to the 
young generation is laid in the dust.— 
Above his grave the stars he never saw 
now burn with a soft luster which no 
lamps about a king’s tomb can emulate ; 
and the south wind, for whose breath 
upon his brow he was ever grateful, 
strews his lonely last bed with anemones 
and violets that his heels crushed when 
living; and we whoare to be formed upon 
that model, carelessly remark as we stir 
our toddies, ‘So old Aladdin is gone at 
last; and, by the way, how much did he 

eave ?” 


Ixstructinc Crinpren.—It needs all 
we know to make things plain. Instruc- 
tors of children—and it is a good thing 
there are schools for such—should re- 
member this in the exercise of their 
duties. 

“T once saw a clergyman,” writes one 
who has made the thoughts and feelings 
of children his study, “try to teach the 
children of a Sabbath school that they 
should live after they were all dead. He 
wag too abstract at first. At length, 
however, taking his watch from his 
pocket, which arrested their attention in 
a moment, he said: 

“James, what is this I hold in my 
hand?” 

“ A watch, sir.” 

“A little clock,” said another. 

* Do you see it?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 
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“How do you bnew it is a wateh? isd 

“Because we can see it, and here it 
tick.” 

“Very good.” 

He then took off the case, and held it 
in one hand, and the watch in the other. 

“Now children which is the watch! 
You see there are two which look like 
watches. Now I will lay the case down 
—put it there in my hat. Now let us 
see if we can hear the watch ticking.” 

Yes, sir, we can hear it!’ exclaimed 
several voices at once. 





“Well children, the watch can tick, |é 


go and keep time, as you see, when the 
case is taken off and put in my hat as 
well as before. So it is with you, chil- 
dren; your body is nothing but the 
ground, and the soul will live, just as 
well as this watch will go when the case 
is taken off.” —Dryden. 


i 


SCHOOL MACHINERY. 

Every school has of necessity some 
kind of machinery by means of which its 
movements are regulated, and order and 
study secured. The variety of instru- 
mentalities employed in the school room, 
is, probably, as great as in any other de- 
partment of labor. Each agency has its 
zealous advocates, who claim for it supe- 
riority over all others. The “Schools” 
in school discipline are about as numer- 
ous as in theology. 

The primitive agent was the rod. Even 
in the days of Addison its use was nearly 
universal—not only to improve the Eng- 
lish boy’s manners, and lop off the un- 
necessary shoots of his depravity, but 
also to awaken his understanding, quick- 
en his dullness, barb his genius. He was 
switched off.” His careless a in writing 


was feruled into the intended 0 (oh!).— 
Even the false quantity of his Zatin verse 
was correctly measured on his cranium; 
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bat, hie his great fay or, the moter was 
generaliy Adonic. 

To this primitive machinery have been 
added many inventions and improvements, 
though its use, the thought of which so 
haunted Steele for more than twenty years 
after his release from school, is by no 
means one ofthe “Jost arts.” In cases of 
emergency, tke rod will, doubtless, ever 
be regarded as asine qua non. The other 
extreme in school forces is love. The 
child is won from his waywardness, his 
enthusiasm kindled, his stupidity healed, 
and his soul warmed into an intense de- 





sire for success, by the potency of affec- 
tion and good will. The inventor of love 
as the true art of school discipline, de- 


serves more fervent grattitude than a 
Fulton or a Watts. 


The medial agent—and one in pretty 
general use—is the tongue. Of all school 
forces this is the most potent. It com- 
bines the fear of the rod and the charm 
of affection. Inits magic tones isa power 
strong enough to quiet the rage of a mani- 
ac, and in its discords and irritations 
lurks a demon, possessed of evil spirits 
enough to convert any school room into a 
pandemonium. It can flatter a stupid fel- 
low into the belief that he is a prodigy, 
and put his sluggish soul into quite a brisk 
movement for fame; or it can sting the 
sensibilities with derision and shame, un- 
til the inflamation conswmes every aspira- 
tion and hope of cuccess. The “armod 
pedagogues,” which were such a terror to 
Steele, are important for mischief, com- 
pared with the Xanthippes of equally 
ancient fame. Another agency in the 
education of youth—without giving its 
relation to those already mentioned—is 
what may well be termed the motive 
power. Motives of personal reward, pride 
self-respect, honor, ambition, duty, etc., 
are held up before the youthful mind, as 
a stimulus to effort. Neither the rod, the 
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init nor the eu of his teacher, in- 
fluences his conduct, or shapes his char- 
acter. He studies neither through fear 
of, nor love to his teachers; but either to 
attain personal ends, or to acquire the 
ability of doing great future good to oth- 
ers. The potency of proper motives, as a 
means of school disciplin, should not be 
overlooked; but the nature of the motive 
used, should be considered with great 
care. The selfishness of the human heart 
needs no special culture. Its aims and 


aspirations, on the contrary, need eleva- 


ting and enlarging—the groat motive for 
influence is duty. One has well said, 
that the motive truly glorious is when 
the mind is set ‘rather to do things lau- 
dable, than to purchase reputation.” To 
give an increase of force and weight to 
the influence of correct motives upon the 
young, the fear of the punishment, con- 
sequent to an improper course of conduct 
is doubtless a valuable auxiliary. It was 
a custom among some of the ancient 
Greeks to make their slaves drink to ex- 
cess, and then expose them to their chil- 
dren, that by this means they might re- 
ceive an early aversion to a vice which 
makes men brutal and monstrous. 

‘hese embrace, we think, the principal 
agents, or forces, used in the school room. 
The system of rulesand usages—the pe- 
culiar mechanism, by means of which 
these forces are applied and combined 
into a system of culture and discipline, 
constitute what we mean by the machin- 
ery ofaschool. The forces used by dif- 
ferent teachers are, frequently the same, 
while the means of applying them vary 
greatly. There is, however, sufficient 
similarity in the machinery of different 
schools to give rise to what are called 
“systems.” This similarity, however, 
pertains more to the means ofascertaining 
how the machinery of the school works, 
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ent to the here and saat of the 
machinery itself. 

One of these systems is known as the 
monitorial, and applies chiefly to the 
government of the school. Weremember 
distinctly our first introduction toa large 
Graded, or Union Schooi. At the right 
and left of the teacher sat the two moni- 
tors, with pencil and paper in hand, noting 
the whispering and other cases of disor- 
der among the scholars. It was to us a 
novel scene. The teacher, relieved from 
the care of the school was giving his “un- 
divided attention” to a recitation. It 
seemed a regular gala-day for the rogues, 
who, with eyes on monitors, vied with 
each other in adroitness and cunning.— 
The fellow who could cut up the most 
pranks and not get “spotted,” considered 
himself the hero of the day. When fair- 
ly detected, and the monitor was about 
“to clap him down,” all hisskill and prac- 
tice was brought into requisition to estab- 
lish a case of innocence. The monitor on 
the other hand, who could make out the 
biggest list, was the most popular with the 
teacher, as it wasan evidence of great 
faithfulness. As the monitors were ex- 
cused from school duties there was a brisk 
competition for the post. We received 
the impression then—and a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the system has 
but deepened it—that the monitor gene- 
rally, instead of being a check, is the oc- 
casion of half the mischief he sees. 

Another system is the self-reporting; 
of this we have a more favorable im- 
pression; though in the hands of ineffi- 
cient teachers it is, doubtless, the source 
of incalculable mischief. Temptations, 
at best, beset the pathway of every child; 
it would seem to be the duty of instructors 
to remove, instead of multiplying them: 
still, where the means of detecting a false 
report exist and are vigorously used, the 
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very temptation overcome, imparts moral 
strength. 

The popular sentiment of the school, 
thus fortified and supported, becomes a 
bulwark against falsehoods. Confidence 
in the truthfulness of children is one of 
the surest measures for making them 
worthy of it; at the same time, there 
should be the certainty of detection if 
false, and the strongest motives on the 
side of truth. To extend confidence to 
a child, and at the same time, strong 
temptations to abuse it, is almost certain 
to prove disastrous. In the self-report- 
ing system there can, and always should 
be, the strongest influence in favor of 
truth-tellirg. 

The system of marking recitations, 
used in most of our colleges, for the pur- 
pose of comparing the attainments of the 
different members of the class, proves a 
spur to its dronesand a strong incitement 
to diligence. The class marks, in many 
colleges, constitute the basis upon which 
the college honors are confirmed. At 
West Point, I believe, the honors are con- 
ferred upon the joint basis of scholarship 
and deportment. Attainments in study 
are, there counteracted by disreputable 
behavior. For schools, the system of 
West Point scems greatly preferable.— 
Why should the attainments and con- 
duct of the scholar be divorced in the 
estimate of scholarship ? 

A complete machinery is one of the 
distinctive features of a model school— 
a machinery simple, yet effective, com- 
bining every proper influence; but, after 
all, machinery is not success. Theoreti- 
cal systems of education, however grand 
and imposing, without the vital power of 
the living teacher pervading and energiz- 
ing the whole enginery, are at best but 
splendid failures. The greatest machine 


in the school room is a live, enthusiastic 
Teacher. BE. E, WHITE, 
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HOW TO PROMOTE PEACE IN A 
FAMILY. 





1. Remember that our will is likely to 
be crossed every day, so prepare for it. 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil 
nature as well as ourselves, and therefore 
we are not to expect much. 

8. To learn the different temper and 
disposition of each individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the 
family as one for whom we should have 
a care. 

5. When any good happens to any one, 
to rejoice at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry an- 
swer to “ overcome evil with good.” 

7. Iffrom sickness, pain or infirmity 
we feel irritable, to keep a strict watch 
over ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are so suf- 
fering and drop a word of kindness and 
sympathy suited to them. 

9. To watch the little opportunities of 
pleasing, and to put little annoyances out 
of the way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of every- 
thing, even of the weather, and encourage 
hope. 

11. To speak kindly to the servants— 
to praise them for little things when you 
can. 

12. In all little pleasures which may 
occur to put yourself last. 

13. To try for “the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath.” 

14, When we have been pained by an 
unkind word or deed, to ask ourselves : 
“Have I not often done the same and 
been forgiven ?” 

15. In conversation, not to exalt your- 
self, but bring others forward. 

16. To be very gentle with the young 
ones, and to treat them with respect. 

17. Never to judge one another harsh- 
ly, but to attribute a good motive when 
we can. 
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aa For the Journal of Education. {mechanic, who would improve himself 
TRIALS OF THE TEACHER. has upon his table some Journal of if 
Art. Every farmer finds time to read ie 
ithe agricultural department of his weekly i 
If our trials spring from a diseased| paper, if he has not a Journal devot- HH 
body, much exercise in the open air, and) ed exclusively to his particular occu- by 
clear sunlight, a calm and cheerful spirit, | pation. Why should not every Teacher 
a sun-burned brow and _ toil-hardencd/havye at hand some Educational Journal, 
hands, a walk or ride, not merely for its} which may remind him of his faults and 
own sake, but a walk or ride enlivened by |suggest the means of their reform in a ti 
good company and sweetened by mental kindly manner? i 
activity, as there may be joined with it| We may never be free from a sense of i 
much of scientific research—will be found inability to instruct all our pupils with 
an invaluable specific for this class of/an equal degree of success. We may 
ills. The confinement of the school ‘never feel perfectly qualified for our task. 
room is apt to induce disease, which pre-| We may have even some, who seem 
sents as one of its worst features an un-|stupid, uninterested and unimproved, but f 
willingness to apply its proper remedy. | will not the kcenness of our trial at this 
When we feel the pressure of listlessness, | be much blunted, if we have with us the 
the dull headache, and the uneasiness so|consciousness of having faithfully per- 
common to the Teacher, when we imagine formed our duty in the work of prepara- : 
our pupils unusually restive and noisy,|tion. No one may expect perfection in 
let us betake ourclves as soon as released this respect, but there may be much less 4 
from School to the garden, the field or imperfection. Every failure to give the A 
the woods, and find in our own nee a clear understanding of the subject { 
energies the best rod of correction. explained, should inspire us to new zeal, : \! 
If we fecl oppressed by mental inabili-|should fire us to greater earnestness, 
ty, let us rise like men, gird ourselves to|should drive us to our books, to much 1 
the work of improvement. There are | patient study and thought. The Physi- 7 
means within our reach. He, who re-|cian finding a disease not familiar to him, 
mains at a stand still, does so from sheer! betakes himself to his books, nor is he 
laziness. We has placed before him in| satisfied, till he has found the proper re- i 
every form, food fitted to his taste and|medy, or been compelled to acknowledge ‘ j 

; 
: 





CONTINUED. 








well adapted to sustain and strengthen. | his inability to treat the patient. The 
The Press affords him solid as well as/trial raises to ihe Teacher not so much 
lighter food. The association, the insti- | from his inability to instruct, as from his 
tute and Teachers’ Classes, furnish him | consciousness of having made little or no “fl 
the means of brightening his own ideas!effort to conquer this inability. Try 


by bringing them in contact with others. ‘earnestly, faithfully, and if at last you r 
Books in every department of science are|are compelled to yield, the confession will ; ; 
accessible. The great Book of Nature|be a source of joy even. It ceases to be ry 
lies open before him. If he can not, if he}a trial. Fi 
ill not from these sources derive the ad-, Is want of power to govern a source of i 





vantages he needs, he may as well sink! trial? First govern yourself; let all see 
back into utter nothingness, and find in| that self control is your constant study. 
his ignorance his highest bliss, Every |“ Let love through all your actions run.” 
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| rules of the Bible. 
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Let it be mingled even with the most se- 
vere punishment that at some times may 
be necessary. Study character. Learn 
by frequent visiting the nature of home 
discipline. Make the parent your assis- 
tant by causing him to feel that you are 
his friend. Above all be governed by the 
There may be found 
instruction sufficient for every case that 
may arise. Let the Spirit of the Great 
Teacher be your constant guide. Solive 
and act that at the close of each day you 
may find little or no occasion for regret 
at the thoughts and words of the day and 
this source of trial will be much lessened. 

Preparation to meet trial of this kind 
is a sure preventor of its recurrence. 

But do what we may to correct the 
evils, which lie within our own reach, 
there are trials incident to a Teacher’s 
life, which come from trithout and can not 
be so readily reached and overcome. 

He is engaged in a Profession, which 
perhaps contains more quacks than any 
other on earth, those who feed upon the 
ignorance of others, and maintain that 
ignorance that they may not lose their 


means of support. ‘These are they, who 
give perfect satisfaction in every place 
where they teach; who are unwilling to 
cast their pearls before swine by attend- 
ing upon mectings of Teachers of any 
kind; who know so much already that 
they are far in advance of any whose ac- 
quaintance they have ever formed. These 
never have trials. Oh, no! such perfect 
success can not do other than fill them 
with the greatest joy. Their praise is in 
every-part of their own mouths. They 
have some particular hobby which they 
ride rough shod over their pupils, and all 
who may be so unfortunate as to receive 


| any attention from themselves. They feed 


their inordinate self-esteem by sucking 
the very life-blood of their pupils’ minds 
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spelling, reading, or ready-reckoning ‘‘as- 
tonish the natives,” and earn a great 
name, which they can not afford to tar- 
nish by associating with any of the vul- 
gar herd. How many can every true 
Teacher find in his own vicinity, who 
measure the ability of others to teach by 
their understanding some one particular 
question, precisely as they understand it, 
and who will condemn as ignoramuses 
| those who can not rattle off the alphabet 
in its inverted order, or repeat without 
mistake the multiplication table back- 
wards, or tell just how long you must 
stop at every pause, or some other equal- 
ly silly and nonsensical stuff, which is by 
them assumed to be the whole of an 
education. 

It would be worse than useless to at- 
tempt to enumerate the follies of this 
class, some of whom are found in every 
community, and who are a great trial to 
the true Teacher. I have no fear of 
offending them by these words, for they 
do not read the Journal as their own, 
and if by chance they should look into a 
neighbor’s for the sake of finding some- 
thing to criticise, they will not feel them- 
selves hit. This class of self-conceited, 
self-willed one idea riders bring much 
disgrace upon the Profession, and make 
those who engage in it with a due appte- 
ciation of it, often heart-sick. 

For this there is no remedy, but is a 
patient endurance and firm maintenance 
of the right until public opinion is pro- 
perly molded and then cancerous tumers 
are eradicated from the body. 

That public opinion is not right is 
another source of trial. There is too 
little interest on the part of the public 
This lack of interest 
is shown in badly constructed school 
houses, in illy qualified and half-starv- 


in our schools. 


ed Teachers, in heedless pupils and a 





andin some great display of power in 


general neglect of the educational in- 
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terests of a community. It is a source 
of great trial to those who strive to honor 
their calling, and a burning disgrace to 
the intelligence of the American people 
that such a character has a real existence 


as is described in the ‘ Widow Bedett 
Papers,” who starts with a spelling-book 
in one hand and a halter in the other, 
fully equipped either to teach a school or 
to steal a horse. So far as actual results 
are a safe criterion by which to judge it 
makes but little difference to the commu- 
nity which occupation he follows, as in 
either case he takes the property of ano- 
ther without rendering a just equivalent. 


| If any distinction should be made, it 


should be made in favor of the horse thief, 
for public opinion sentences him to his 


| just punishment, while in many cases it 
| sanctions his brother the mind-murderer. 





| placed under unworthy tutelage. 
| shop is near they must drop in every day | 





In the vast majority of cases those most 
vitally interested are the most indifferent. 
They send their children to school and 
think no more of them than if they had 
nota being. They know not, they care 
not what may be the qualifications or the 
character of those to whom they intrust 
the immortal minds of those whom God 
has given them. Jiet them apprentice a 
child to a trade, and endless are their en- 
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quiries and great their anqiety lest he be} 
If the} 


or two, to note progress and watch in-| 


struction given. | 
i | 
Wuen the husbandman goes out to! 
sow, we hear the shrill cry of the village 
boys scaring the birds from the furrows’ 
The good seed of the mind is to be guard- | 
ed from vain thoughts descending with! 
fiercer hunger. 
eee ee 





TnerE is no greater mistake than that 
into which many well meaning people fall, | 


namely, the taking violence to be strength. | 
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LITTLE THINGS. 


Sue said—“ That few were too young, 
and none too humble to benefit their fel- 
low-creatures in some way.” —‘' The Birth- 
Day Council,” by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts. 


Do something for each other— 
Though small the help may be; 
There’s comfort oft in little things— 
Far more than others see! 

It takes the sorrow from the eye, 
Tt leaves the world less bare, 

If but a friendly hand comes nigh, 
When friendly hands are rare! 

Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live; 

And though but little’s in our power, 
That little let us give. 


We know not what the humblest hand, 
If earnest, may achieve; 
How many a sad anxiety 
A trifle may relieve : 
We seek not how the aged poor 
Drag on from day tu day ; 
When e’en the little that they need 
Costs more than they can pay? 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 
Yet finds it hard to live! 
And though but little’s in our power 
That little let us givee—Cus. Swary. 
e 
GIVING. 
Wuar ever lost by giving? 
The sky pours down its rain, 
Refreshing all things living, 
While mists rise up again. 
Go, rob the sparkling fountain, 
And drain its basin dry; 
The barren-seeming mountain 
Will fill its chalice high. 
Who ever lost by loving? 
Though all our hearts we pour, 
Still other spirits moving 
Will pay our love with more. 
And was there ever blessing 
That did not turn the rest, 
A double power possessing, 


The blesser being bless’d? 


——_—__—__— = 

















From the New York Suse. 
LEAVES FROM A TOURIST’S JOURNAL. 





BY JOHN H. CANOLL, 





PvsricInstruction iN FrRANcE.—France 
may well regard with some degree of com- 
placency her establishments for popular 
education and professional instruction.— 
They are in the aggregate so numerous, 
and in specific objects so diverse, that 
the limits of a few brief notes will not 
allow of a description of these institu- 
tions, and will scarcely afford opportunity | 
for an imperfect classification of them.—| 
There are establishments, in some cities, | 
called creches (nurseries ; the word ereehe 
signifying a manger, or cradle) in which a} 
mother can leave her infant during the} 
day, that she herself may engage in la- 
borious occupations; while the tender 
frame and feeble intellect of the child is 
watched over with a care not unworthy 
of maternal solicitude. I'rom these cre- 
ches or cradels to the schools of law and 
the academies of science, there seems to 
be an admirable gradation; but the cur- 
sory manner in which these observations 
were made would render it hazardous to 
say that the system is as perfect as could 
reasonably be desired. 

Three classes of instruction, the pri- 
mary, secondary, and superior, constitute 
the university of France, which is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of a minister 
of public instruction, whose duties some- 
what resemble those of the regents 
of the university and the superinten- 
dent of public instruction of the State 
of New York. 

The primary schools comprise asylums, 
elementary, industrial, and all similar 
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are about 850, which are attended by 
83,000 persons, of whom 34,500 are girls, 
the remainder being men and boys. Of 
these the university of Paris reports forty 
asylum schools, containing nearly 8,000 
children; sixty-six secular, and sixty-two 
congregationel schools, having, together 
nearly 30,000 pupils; and_ thirty-five 
schools for adults, twenty-six of which 
are conducted on the system of mutual 
instruction. 

The city of Paris has founded three 
elementary schools of a superior charac- 
iter, in one of which the English and Ger- 
man languages, drawing, mathematics, 
phy sics, technology, chemistry, history, 
jand geography, are taught to more than 

,300 persons ; has established several Nor- 
imal seminaries, and assists in supporting 
leight protestant schools and many educa- 
{tional institutions which are not usually 
‘included under the name of schools. To 





‘these public establishments private en- 
|terprise has added, in the city of Paris, 
| numerous elementary and asylum schools, 
and established courses of lectures, which, 
it is said, are well attended. 

The schools of secondary instruction 
embrace the lyceums and colleges, and 
the free schools in which Latin is studied. 
Of these the five lyeceums are most cele- 
brated, although there are several schools 
of this class which are entitled to a 
‘higher reputation than some of the col- 
'eges. Three of the lyceums receive 
both externes (day scholars) and pension- 
naires (boarders); the latter, at a charge 
of one thousand francs, about two hun- 
dred dollars, per annum. Among the 
schools of this middle rank may be in- 
cluded, also, the Ecole; Normale, a nor- 
mal institution of deservedly high repu- 

tation, in which the students are gratui- 





schools in which Latin is not taught. Of| \tously maintained as boarders, and have 


the elementary schools under the univer- 


sity of France and the city of Paris, there cabinet and a fine library. 


free access to laboratori ies, an interesting 
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The superior ? schools comprise the fa- 
culties of theology, jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, sciences and letters, and the schools 
of pharmacy; perhaps, in this class 
should also be included the Normal 
School of Paris. Of these institutions 
the college of France, at Paris, possesses 
the highest rank, As evidence of the 
range of subjects reached by the superior 
schools it may be not inappropriate to 


state that at this institution there are dis- |! 


tinct professorships for the following sub- 
jects: astronomy, mathematics, physics, 
experimental physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, natural history of inorganic bodies, 
and of organic bodies, comparative em- 
bryology, natural and national law, poli- 
tical economy, comparative legislation, 
history and morals, archeology, Hebrew, 
Chaldee and Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Chinese, and Manchou Tartar, 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin eloquence, Latin 
poetry, Greek Roman and Latin philoso- 
phy, French language and literature of 
the middle ages, modern French litera- 
ture, foreign languages and literature, 
Slavonic languages and literature. 

Many of these schools, in each grade, 
are open, gratuitously, to all. In some 
of the higher institutions young men 
who have evinced studious habits, or 
peculiar adaptation to some particular 
sphere of usefulness, are educated at the; 
public charge. 

ik) led eS 
For the Journal of Education. 
THE FIRST IMPRESSION OF A 
TEACHER. 

How much depends upon the first im- 
pression made by a teacher, when he 
enters a common school. The whole 
community, as well as the scholars, have 
an earnest desire to see him, see how he 
looks ;* how he appears, that they may 
make up their minds concerning him.— 
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When he enters the school room on the 
morning of commencement, a great share 
of his future success depends upon the 
impression he makes upon those who 
may be assembled there. How closely 
they will watch every move he makes, 
and how sure they will be to hear every 
word he utters, that they may form a 
correct opinion of the man. The first 
opinion, formed either by his pupils or 
patrons, is the one by which they will 
judge of whatever he may say or do there- 
after. Ifhe obtains the good will of his 
pupils on this occasion, a very important 
point is gained, and he is in the straight 
road to success. His scholars will com- 
mence learning immediately, and every- 
thing will start in the right direction. If 
he succeeds in making the first impres- 
sion favorable, he will generally find him- 
self pleasantly situated, having a con- 
tented mind, and enjoying life, because 
he is conscious of doing good. What 
evils may attend him if this impression is 
bad. What situation can make any one 
more miserable, than to be a teacher in a 
common school where he may have 
chanced to obtain the 7/2 will of both 
scholars and patrons. After having form- 
ed an unfavorable opinion of a teacher, 
both parents and pupils will be determin- 
ed to call everything wrong that he may 

say or do. His scholars, instead of study- 





jing, will watch him continually, not to 


observe his good qualities, but his faults, 
for the purpose of publishing’them abroad. 
Some pupils, who have taken a dislike to 
the Teacher, will try to irritate him by 
breaking the rules, very slightly at first, 


Lbut if he bears that, they will conduct a 


little worse, and so continue, doing no- 
thing very bad, but continually vexing. 
If the Teacher is naturally passionate, 
and allows such pupils to irritate him, he 
will soon find himself in the midst of 


much trouble; the only first cause of 
J 
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which, was the impression first made 
upon those scholars. When a Teacher 
has once made a bad impression upon 
the community, although he may strive 
to do his best, he can effect but little. 
To succeed well, a Teacher must have 
mutual good will existing between his 
pupils, his patrons, and himself. It is, 
no doubt, the desire of every Teacher to 
make the first impression in the right 
manner, and try, in different ways, to se- 
cure this end. Some Teachers put on 
airs, and appear puffed up on such oc- 
casions, thinking thereby to gain the re- 
spect of all with whom they meet. This 
often produces the contrary effect. They 
are apt to appear a little awkward in the 
business, and all close observers will soon 
see “the ears peep out above the lion’s 
skin,” and brand him a hypocrite. The 
only way to make a good impression is to 
be sure to have a mind well stored with 
useful knowledge, and well cultivated, 
and then try to make no one believe that 
you know more than you really do. Be 
ag near the perfect man as possible and 


always appear NATURAL. FE. M. 
Wisconsin University, Nov. 8, 1856. 
oe 





For the Journal of Education, 
THE IDEAL OF TEACHING. 





NO. 2. 


In a former article were noticed some 
of the conditions of success in the Teach- 
er’s calling, viz: 

1. Thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects taught. 

2. Daily preparation for the school 
room. 

8. Independence of text-books. 

To these conditions may be added, as 
no less important: 

4, Enthusiasm in the work. 

This is necessary in every pursuit. It 
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lis true that much effective labor may be 


performed, which is mere task work, and 
that the efforts of the Teacher may to 
a certain extent be successful, although 
mechanical and spiritless. Some measure 
of mental discipline may be promoted in 
pupils, and some degree of knowledge 
imparted to them, by a Teacher who takes 
very little interest in the work. Good 
methods and systems, adopted at second 
hand, may even be followed with a cer- 
tain slavish faithfulness; but in such a 
case, the instrumentality of the Teacher 
is more like that of one who guides the 
operations of a machine, than that of a 
skilful and original artist. Such Teach- 
ers will hardly possess any thorough 
knowledge; their preparation for their 
daily work is eating, sleeping and arriy- 
ing at the school room at the appointed 
hour; their independence of books con- 
sists in having committed to memory the 
contents of certain books. 

It is only enthusiasm for the work 
then, that will fulfill these conditions.— 
Knowledge obtained as the result of ar- 
dent thirst and earnest efforts for its pos- 
session, begets in gencrous minds, a de- 
sire to diffuse its light. The enthusiastic 
scholar makes the enthusiastic Teacher. 
His exertions are the maximum rather 
than the minimum of his ability. His 
mind refuses to be confined to a simple 
book or treatise; and though in his ef- 
forts at independent thought, he may 
sometimes err and stumble, his pupils’ 
thoughts will move with far more ease 
and freedom, than if confined to the tech- 
nicalitics of a system, and cramped by a 
more mechanical drilling. 

True teaching implies then, the vital 
contact of mind within mind; the presen- 
tation of the Teacher’s own process of 
thought, in such a way as to excite and 
encourage the power of thought and ex- 
pression, on the part of his pupils. But 
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to teach in this way successfully, implies 
uncommon intelligence and carnestness. 
This reminds us that the Teacher needs 
also, 

5. Discretion anp Humuuity. 

The necessity of these qualities is urg- 
ed here, in reference especially to the 
points already remarked upon. In the 
earnest effort to rise from the position of 
amere mechanic, to that of an artist in 
his profession, the Teacher is liable both| 
to errors of judgment, and illusions of| 
passion. There is needed the most vigi- 
lant exercise of that discretion, which 


which considers carefully the wants and 
circumstances of pupils, and avoids at- 
tempting that which though meritorious 
in itself, is impracticable. A successful 
method of conducting a recitation with a 
class of elder pupils, may be quite inap- 
propriate with a younger class. 

On the other hand, the Teacher who 
makes the attempt to steer his own course, 
is in danger of thinking too highly of his 
own opinions and methods. He should 
break away indeed, from a blind and 
slavish imitation, Chinese like, of the 
antiquated methods of “‘school keeping ;”” 
but it does not follow from this that he 
can at once devise a new and perfect sys- 
tem himself. His good sense will be 
shown rather by seeking out and adopt- 
ing improved methods, and modifying 
them as circumstances require. It is the 
province of genius to improve, as well as 
to create. Itis said that the transcend- 
ent powers of Shakspeare were often em- 
ployed upon the most common and home- 
ly materials of popular literature. But 
whatever he touched, turned to gold. 

Ordinarily that Teacher will be most 
successful and useful, who, familiar with 
improved methods, adapts them to cir- 
cumstances; avoiding on the one hand 
mere mechanical imitation, and on the 
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other ill-considered innovations. But 
many a Teacher may be able, by due re- 
flection and careful experiment, to make 
valuable improvements. 

The art of teaching in this conntry, 
though greatly advanced within some 
years past, is yet in itsinfancy. He who 
like Consury, (author of the “Intellectual 
Arithmetic,”) introduces a truly great and 
valuable improvement in school-teaching, 
is far better entitled to national gratitude 
and a national monument, than a mere 
military hero. It may be hoped, the time 
will at last arrive, when the teacher’s 
profession will be properly estimated, 
and its all important functions properly 
discharged. J. B. P. 

Sheboygan, 1856. 


- n> 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT ITS LATE MEETING, BY J. 
L. PICKARD. 





(CONTINUED. ) 

The casket must be placed in careful 
hands, but the gem it contains may, for 
aught parents know or care, be entrusted 
to the veriest botch, the most abject time 
server, the most wnmoral spendthrifst, 
merely because he will barter his own soul 
and ruin the souls of his pupils for a small 
pittance the fractional part of what it 
would cost to employ a good Teacher. 
Such scandalous conduct on the part of 
parents, such culpable neglect may suit 
very well those who stay in a school 
house six hours each day, thinking of | 
nothing but the ease with which they are 
earning a livelihood, but to the Teacher, 
who feels that his work is one whose 
value may not be measured by dollars 
and cents, who recognizes the great truth 
that to God he is accountable for the in- 
fluence he exerts, it is a heart-sickning 
trial. Do you not feel it such, fellow- 






































day and weck after week, it may be 
month after month, without one look of 
approval or smile of encouragement from 
those you are serving with your best 
energies? Does not your heart sink with- 
in you as you recall the vain attempts 
you have made to secure the attendance 
of your patrons at the school room at 
least one-half day out of a term ? 

Last in the list I place unjust fault- 
Jinding, not that I esteem it the greatest 
trial of the Teacher, but because it is 
made so by the majority of those engag- 
ed in the profession. Truly hard is it to 
find one’s best motives wholly miscon- 
strued, to find little faults magnified to 
the very last degree, to have one’s best 
efforts thwarted by meddlesome mischief 
makers, it may be by some who are puff- 
ed up with a little brief authority, to meet 
with malignant enemies, busy tattlers, 
neighborhood regulators, who apply them- 
selves assiduously to school-machinery 
as long as it is in operation. Such are in 
every community. But aside from these 
and infinitely more trying to the Teacher 
are those, who wish their children taught 
just as they were taught. They must 
wear home the ten cent piece as a token 
of being at “the head.” They must spell 
four times a day and read as many. No 
innovations can be allowed under any 
circumstances. The school of to-day 
must be an exact copy of the school of 
“forty years ago.” But with all this, 
severe as it must be, the real Teacher 
finds nothing so trying as stolid indiffer- 
ence. Jitter strife even is preferable to 
leaden inactivity. An occasional stormis 
welcomed more, by the sailor, than a 
constant dead calm. The most success- 
ful armies are followed by the largest 
number of vultures. Ican endure with 
patience a storm of persecution, a perfect 
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what my conscience tells me is right and 
beneficial, but I cannot bear to “dwell 
among tombs,” constantly offended as 
my senses must be by the mass of dead 
stagnant matter about me. 

Let us be of good cheer. The dawn of 
a better day appears in some favored lo- 
calities. Let us by earnest and united 
endeavor remove these sources of trial.— 
Already hordes of unqualified Teachers 
are driven by an enlightened public sen- 
timent to the school, or back to the plow 
and the bench. The work goes nobly on. 
Our shareinit may be a severe one. We 
may fall ere we see it accomplished, but 
if we fall, let us fall at our post. Let us 
strive to awaken an interest in the public 
mind by showing ourselves interested. 
Let us elevate ourselves and draw up 
with us the load which now weighs us 
down, but which will grow lighter as we 
ascend. Time will work a cure. 


* Then let us be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 


Platteville, Nov., 1856. 


For the Journal of Education. 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


Agreeably to a call issued by a few 
Teachers, an Educational Convention as- 
sembled in Plymouth, Sheboygan county, 
on Friday, a. m., December 5th, consist- 
ing of a respectable number of Teachers, 
School Officers and friends of education. 

N. C. Farnsworth, of Sheboygan Falls, 
was called to the Chair, and W. 0. 
Butizr, of Plymouth, appointed Secre- 
tary. 

M. M. Fuint and W. E. Capy, of Ply- 
mouth, E. Apams, of , and Rev. J. 











whirlwind of indignation, if it arise from 


B. Prapt, of Sheboygan, were appointed 





























a Committee to report a Constitution for 
the organization of a Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

S. J. Starr, of , Dr. A. B. Cary, 
of Greenbush, and D. J. Homes, of She- 
boygan, were appointed a Business Com- 
mittee. 

The proper method of teaching Arith- 
metic was discussed in an instructive 
manner, by Messrs. Flint and Butler. 

Adjourned to half past one P. M. 

AFTERNOON SB&SSION. 

Mr. Gro. S. Graves, of Sheboygan 
Falls, in the Chair. 

While the Convention awaited the re- 
ports of committees, the subject of Phy- 
siology was discussed by Messrs. Pradt 
and Holmes. The former maintained 
that a knowledge of Physiology and the 
Laws of Health, was of more importance 
than a knowledge of Geography. The 
latter thought Teachers did not sufficient- 
ly heed the Physiological connection be- 
tween bad air, a bad stomach, and a bad 
temper. 

The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That Physiology should be 
taught in our common schools. 

The committee reported, and the con- 
vention adopted the following Constitu- 
tion of the Sheboygan county Teachers’ 
Association : 

Art. 1. This Association shall be call- 
ed the Sheboygan County Teacher’s As- 
sociation, and shall have for its object the 
mutual improvement of its members, and 
the advancement of public education 
through the county and State. 

Arr. 2, The Association shall consist of 
Teachers, School Officers and Friends of 
Education, each male member paying 
fifty cents annually. Honorary members 
may be elected at any regular meeting, 
who may, by the payment of the annual 
fee, become acting members. 

Art. 8. The Officers of this Association 
shall be a President, a Vice President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of 
five Directors, who with the President 
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and Secretary, shall constitute an Execu- 
tive Committee, any five of whom may 
constitute a quorum; to be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting. 

Art. 4. The duties of the President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be such as pertain to the same 
offices in similar Associations. 

Arr. 5, The Executive Committee shall 
arrange business for the annual meetings, 
procure Lecturers for the same, and 
through the Secretary of the Association, 
who shall be ez-officio, their Secretary, 
conduct such correspondence as may be 
deemed advisable. ‘They shall also have 
power to call special meetings of the As- 
sociation, to provide for holding Teachers’ 
Institutes, to procure Teachers for the 
same, and to fill all vacancies occurring 
in the offices; and they shall make to the 
Association an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Arr. 6. The annual meeting shall be 
held at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall designate, and any 
five members who shall meet at any re- 
gular or special meeting, shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 
Arr. 7. This Constitution may be 
amended at any annual meeting of the 
Association, by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

About forty members were enrolled 
by the Secretary, and the following offi- 
cers of the Association were elected: 

N. C. Farnswortn, Sheboygan Falls, 
President. 
Dr. A. B. Cary, Greenbush, V. President. 
W. E. Capy, Plymouth, Secretary. 
J. F. Moors, . Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 
D. J. Hotmes, Sheboygan. 
Dr. A. B. Cary, Greenbush. 
Rev. J. B. Prapt, Sheboygan. 
Mrs. D. J. Hotes, a 
Miss E. E. Suarrvck, Plymouth. 

Mrs. H. N. Smith, Mrs. D. J. Holmes, 
Miss J. F. Clark, Miss S. E. Leach and 
Miss E. Lundegreen were appointed a 
Board of Critics. 

Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Clark were appointed a Committee on 
Resolutions. 
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Dr. Cary, Mr. II. Gerrells, of Sheboy- 


gan Falls, and Rey. Mr. Pradt, were ly length, and subsequently adopted 
pointed a Committee on Text-books. \the following resolution : 


The committee reported resolutions. 

The business committee reported a 
programme. 

The Association engaged in an earnest | 
discussion on School Government. Re-! 
marks were made by Messrs. Gray, of 
Milwaukee, Gerrells, Northup, Flint, 
Graves, Holmesand Pradt. Subsequent- 
ly the Association adopted the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the foundation of school 
government is self government. 

Adjourned to half past six P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association took up the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the object in the train- 


ing of those who have not attained ma- 
turity of bodily growth, is to secure the 





t 


highest health, strength and perfection of/town be recommended to meet every 
Saturday for mutual improvement. 


body, and a corresponding development 
of mind. 
The resolution was adopted. 
Subsequently, the following resolution 
was also discussed and adopted : 
Resolved, That the Association recom- 


mend Teachers here present to introduce|sidered the subject of text books for 
into their schools, a suitable series of/ schools, respectfully report: 


gymnastic exercises, and report the suc- 
cess of their experiments to the next 
meeting of the Association. 

In the discussion of these resolutions, 
it was earnestly maintained that more at- 
tention should be paid to the develop- 
ment of the muscular system and the ex- 
pansion of the chest. Illustrations of 
suitable exercises for the school room 
were given by Messrs. Gray, Holmes and 
Pratt. Mr. Garrells gave a series of mus- 
cular movements to be performed in con- 
nection with exercises in the vocal sounds, 
and Mr. Cady another series to be used 
in singing. The Chairman, Mr. Graves, 
also made some interesting remarks, 
founded upon his own experience. 
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used as a book of daily reference by the 
teacher, 


Pradt. 
ducted by Mr. Holmes. 


by Mr. Gerrells. 


ed the following 


ment has been created in the county up- 
on this subject, unfriendly to the welfare 
of the schools. 


ness of book agents, in entering the schoo} 


room, and recommending their own books, 
and disparaging others, 






OF EDUCATION. 


The Association discussed at consider- 





Resolved, That the Bible should be 


Adjourned to Saturday, 10 A. M. 





SECOND DAY. 
Mr. W. R. Norrarvr, of Gibbsville in 
he Chair. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Prapr. 
The Association engaged for a few 
1ours in the following exercises : 
1. Reading—class conducted by Mr. 


2. Practical Arithmetic—-class con- 
3. Mental Arithmetic—class conducted 


The following resolution was adopted: 
Resolved, That the teachers in each 


The committee on Text Books present- 


REPORT: 
Your committee having carefully con- 


That they regret to find that an excite- 


That they disapprove of the officious- 


That a uniformity of text books in the 
county, would, in the present state of 
the schools, be attended with advantages, 
but should not be urged at the expense 
of harmony and good feeling. 

That the ability and skill of the teach- 
er are of more importance than the char- 
acter of the books used. 
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That having examined the books most 
used in the county, they give their pre- 
ference to the following: 

Sander’s Speller and Readers. 

Monteith & McNally’s Geographies. 

Davies’ Series of Arithmetics. 

Clark’s Grammar. 

Willard’s Histories of the U. S. 

Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping. 

Parker’s Philosophy. 

Mrs. Cutter’s and Mrs. Taylor’s Juven- 
ile Books on Physiology, are also com- 
mended to the notice of teachers and 
others. 

A. B. Cary, 
Haw ry GERRELLS, 
J. B. Prapr. 

A motion being made to adopt the re- 
port, yeas and nays were called for, when 
it appeared that the ayes were 34, and 
the noes 2. 

The report was then, on motion, wnani- 
mously adopted. 

The Board of Critics presented a series 
of interesting and instructive criticisms, 
for which suitable acknowledgement was 
made. 

The Executive committee announced 
that a meeting of the Association would 
be held at Sheboygan, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, the 22d, 28d and 24th 
days of January next. 

Mr. Pradt presented the Association 
with a copy of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania School 
Architecture,” which was accepted and 
thanks returned. 

The following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That the members of the 
Association be prepared for a thorough 
examination in Arithmetic, at the next 
meeting. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation be tendered to Rev. Mr. Pradt 
for his assistance. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the As- 
sociation be returned to the citizens of 
Plymouth, for their generous hospitality. 
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Messrs. Gerreils, Holmes and Pradt 
were appointed a committee to revise the 
proceedings of the Associaiion, and pre- 
pare them for publication in the Zver- 
green City Times, and Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 

Adjourned. 

N. C. FARNSWORTH, Pres't. 

W. E. Capy, Secretary. : 

Piymovtu, Wis., Dec. 6, 1856. 

ae ea 
For the Journal of Education. 
Editor of the Journal: 

Dear Srr:—Asa member of the Edu- 
cational Convention recently held in this 
County, permit me to make a few obser- 
vations. The Convention and resulting 
Association furnish proof that Sheboy- 
gan county is awake in the cause of 
schools. The proceedings give evidence 
that there is no lack of intelligence or 
ability to advance the interests of public 
education in the county. 

The prominence given to the import- 
ance of a knowledge of Physiology, and 
an observance of Health, in the discus- 
sions, show that the convention did not 
regard any system of education as sound 
or complete, which does not recognise 
the necessity of physical as well as men- 
tal and moral training. 

The Resolutions and discussions, in re- 
spect to the text books, the use of the 
bible, and other matters, show also that 
the convention is becoming independent 
in its opinions, and healthfully conserva- 
tive as well as progressive. 

Altogether, the gathering may be re- 
garded as highly encouraging to the 
friends of education, and the movement 
as only the beginning of a good work. 

J. B. P. 





SnepoyGan, Dec. 11, 1856. 
ee ph ees 
Honest worth usually wears the garb 
of true modesty. 
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MODERN DISCOVERIES. Crime.” A large amount of statistics 
was drawn from every part of the king- 
Bayard Taylor, writing to the 7ribune,| dom, and it was shown that about seventy ‘ 
thus sums up the results of modern dis-! nor cent of the whole number arrested 
covery : for criminal acts could not read! In 
“Within the last twenty-five years, all | Liverpool, the number taken into custody 
the principal features of the geography} who could read and write well was only 
of our own vast interior regions have) two and a half per cent.; barely read and’ 
been accurately determined: the great). rite 46; entirely uninstructed 44. All 
fields of Central Asia, have been traversed | the prison returns showed a fearful con- 
in various directions, from Bokhara and! nection between ignorance, drunkenness 
the Oxus to the Chinese wall; the half|. 44 crime. 
known river systems of South read Se 
have been explored and surveyed; the) 4 \facxrricenr IpEA.—Prof. Mitchell 
icy continent around the Southern Pole |i, describing the gradual tendency of the 
has been discovered ; the North-western earth's orbit to assume the circular form, 
passage, the ignus-fatuus of nearly cen-| sid its short diameter was gradually 
turies, is at last found; the Dead Sea is! tengthening, and would continue so to 
stripped of its fabulous terrors, the course expand until it should become perfectly 
of the Niger is no longera myth, and the | cireylar, when it would again contract to 
sublime secret of Nile is almost wrested | i+. original shape and dimensions ; and so 
from his keeping; the mountains of the! the earth would vibrate periodically, and 
Moon, sought for through ten thousand ‘thece periods were measured by millions 
years, have been beheld by a Caucasian /upon millions of years. Thus, the earth 
eye; an English steamer has ascended | wij] continue to swing back and forth, to 
the Chadda to the frontiers of the great and fro in the heavens, like a pendulum 
Kingdom of Bornou; Leichardtand Stu- heating the seconds of eternity.—Roch. 
art have penetrated the wilderness of 4p, 
Australia; the Russians have descended aes ee 
the Irkoutsk to the mouth of the Amoor;; Unaquorrp.—At the close of a Teachers’ 
the antiquated walls of Chinese prejudice | Institute down east, the Principal of the 
have been cracked and are fast tumbling! Academy in M. being requested to make 
down, and the canvass screens which sur-/|a few remarks, rose and spoke as follows : 
rounded Japan have been cut by the) “Ladies and gentlemen—In the language 
keen edge of American enterprise. Such| of—(hesitating—I forgot what his name 
are the principal results of modern explo- | was—(still hesitating)—and also what he 
ration. What quarter of a century, since |said.” 
the form of the earth, and the boundaries | ° 
of its land and water were known, can| Ir is not what people eat, but what 
exhibit such a list of achievements ?” they digest, that makas them strong. It 
icine eee ata 'isnot what they gain, but what they save, 
Epvcation axp Crre,—At the annual|that makes them rich. It is not what 
meeting of the British Scientific Associa- | they read, but what they remember, that 
tion, held in August last, an enlightened | makes them learned. Itis not what’ they 
discussion took place on “The Relations! profess, but what they practice, that 
of Poverty, Ignorance, Drunkenness and|makes them righteous. 












































Snperindendent's Department, 


NOTICE TO PRE-EMPTORS ON “SWAMP 
AND OVERFLOWED LANDS.” 








Secretary's OFFICE, r 
Madison, October 16th, 1856. } 


All persons claiming the right to pre-emption 
to any of the above lands are hereby notified 
that they will be permitted to pay for said pre- 
emptions at any time after this date, up to 
within ten days next, before the time set for the 
public sale of said lands in the county in 
which said lands may lie. In order to guard 
the rights of contestants, no pre-emptor will be 
permitted to enter the tract by him claimed, 
until he shall file in the office of the Secretary 
of State a certificate of the Register of the 
county in which the land claimed is situated, 
certifying that there are no adverse claims to 
said tract. And in case there are adverse 
claimants, the person making application to 
pay for the land by himclaimed, shall procure 
a certificate as above, giving all the names of 
the adverse claimants, and by furnishing evi- 
dence at this office that he has notified such 
adverse claimants of his intention to prove his 
pre-emption, on a day fixed in said notice, 
giving one day for every thirty miles travel, 
from the residence of such claimant to Madison, 
his application will be heard and determined. 

DAVID W. JONES, Secretary of State. 


Published Octoder 15th, 1856. 


CHAPTER CXXV. 


AN ACT to provide for the disposal and sale 
of the swamp and overflowed lands. 


The people of the State of Wisconsin, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows : 


Sec. 1. All the lands granted to this State 
by an Act of Congress, entitled “an act to en- 
able the State of Arkansas and other States to 
reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands with- 
in their limits,” approved September 28th, 
1850, shall be sold by the Attorney General, 
Secretary of State and Treasurer, whenever the 
Governor shall deem it expedient so to do. 
Such sale shall be conducted in the manner 
and under the restrictions provided for the sale 
of the school and university lands, in chapter 
twenty-four of the revised statutes so far as 
said provisions may be applicable, and not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. In all cases of pre-emption under 
the act of the legislature, entitled “an act for 
the protection of the swamp and overflowed 
lands of the State, and to grant pre-emption 
rights thereon,” approved April 2d, 1856, the 
pre-emptors upon complying with the pro- 
visions of this and the last aforesaid act, shall 
have the right to purchase, in virtue of such 
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pre-emption, one hundred and sixty acres of 
said swamp or overflowed lands, at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, all and every 
of the pre-emption rights granted by the afore- 
said act, approved April 2d, 1855, are hereby 
secured to every person who, before the taking 
effect of this act, shall have complied with the 
provisions of the said act, approved April 2d, 
1855, and every such pre-empior shall by the 
affidavits of at least two credible and disinter- 
ested persons, prove that he has complied with 
the provisions of the aforesaid act, approved 
April 2d, 1855, such affidavit shall be taken be- 
fore some person by law authorized to admin- 
ister oaths, and when completed shall be filed 
with the Register of Deeds, of the county 
wherein such pre-emption lands lie, or of the 
county to which it may be for county purposes 
attached. Such Register shall, on demand of, 
or on behalf of every such pre-emptor, make 
out a true and complete copy of such affidavits, 
as aforesaid, and of the declaratory statement 
of such pre-emptor, as aforesaid, and which is 
required by the aforesaid act, approved April 
2d, 1855, and over his official signature, shall 
certify to the correctness and completeness 
thereof, in the same manner as by law required 
to make copies of the record of deeds evidence. 

Copies of such declaratory statement and 
affidavits, certified as aforesaid, shall be by, on 
behalf of such pre-emption, filed with the 
Secretary of State, and the whole purchase 
money paid at least ten days prior to the time 
appointed for the sale of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands in the county where such pre- 
empted lands lie. A neglect to comply with 
the provisions of this act, shall be deemed, and 
is hereby declared to be a waiver, surrender 
and forfeiture of all rights to said lands in vir- 
tue of pre-emption rights. 

Src. 3. After the taking effect of this act no 
pre-emption shall be made to any of said 
swamp or overflowed lands. 


Sec. 4. Either the Attorney General, Secre- 
tary of State or State Treasurer, or any pre- 
emption claimant, may proceed by way of ap- 
peal to the Circuit Court of the county, wherein 
is situated any of said swamp or overfiowed 
lands claimed by pre-emption right, and in 
such Court have the pre-emption claim deter- 
mined by a jury. In all such appeal proceed- 
ings the appellant shall, within sixty days after 
the copies of the statement and affidavits men- 
tioned in section two of this act, and as in the 
last mentioned section, filed with the Secretary 
of State, procure a certified copy thereof from 
the said Secretary of State, and file the same in 
the Circuit Court to which the appeal is taken. 


And the Circuit Court shall make rules pre- 
scribing the mode of procedure on such ap- 
peals. If, on appeal, the right claimed by pre- 
emption shall be determined against the pre- 
emption claimant, then in that and every such 
case, the State Treasurer shall refund to such 
claimant, his heirs, executors or administrators, 
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the purchase money paid by him for the lands| | | the Town Treasurer as last aforesaid, within 
by him claimed. jtwo years after the receipt thereof by the 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the said At- rt ounty Treasurer, shall be by such County 
torney General, Secretary of State and State! Treasurer paid into the State Treasury, and the 
Treasurer, to adopt without appraisal orsurvey, | same shall form acons stituent part of the school 
the lines, boundaries and descriptions of the) fund, and shall be man: uged as provided by law 
United States survey, as exhibited hy the plats in relation to said fund. 
and field notes of the swamp and overflowed) Src. 9. All laws for the protection of school 
lands, and which plats and field notes they are} or university lands are hereby extended and 
hereby required to procure und pay for, as far) made applic ‘able to the swamp and overflowed 
as may be necessary, out of the proceeds of the lands in this act mentioned or contemplated. 
sales of such lands. | See. 10. All laws inconsistent with or repug- 

Sec. 6. The minimum price of said swamp nant to the provisions of this act are hereby re- 
and overflowed lands shall be five dollars per) | pealed, 
acre, except such as shall be purchased in vir-| Src. 11. The swamp and overflowed lands of 
tue of pre-emption right. At least one-half of | this State shall be sold in limited quanities for 
the purchase money of all of said lands de-| actual settlement, or for the use of an adjoin- 
scribed or designated in the plats and fieldjing farm to each purchaser, not more than 
notes aforesaid as timber lands, shall be paid {three hundred and twenty acres each. 
at the time of the sale thereof, and of all other} Src. 12. This act immediately after its pass- 
in the ratio as provided in chapter twenty-four age shall be printed by the State Printer, and 
of the revised Statutes for the sale of school; when so published shall take effect and be in 
and university lands other than the five hun-; j full force. 


dred thous and acres. WILLIAM HULL, 
Sec. 7. The legitimate expenses incident to| Speaker of the Assembly. 
the sale of the swamp and overflowed lands! ARTHUR McARTHUR, 
aforesaid shall be first paid out of the proceeds | Licut. Gov. and President of Senate. 
of such sales, and seventy-five per cent. of the| Approved October 1ith, 1856. 
residue, and all of the purchase money for the | COLES BASHFORD. 
selected lands in this section hereafter mention- | ee es a 


ed, shall form and he a constituted pari of the! yw ACT to amond Chapter 24 of the Revised 
school fund of this State, and shall be subject 3 
4 A v~ | Statutes. 

to the same uses, designs, regulations and laws. | 
All lands by or under the authority of this State, | 
selected in lieu of swamp or overflowed lands, | 
sold or otherwise disposed of by the United} 
States since the passage of the aforesaid grant-| Sec. 1. Any Union School, Academy, Col- 
ing act of Congress is hereby for the purposes | lege, University or other institution of learn- 
contemplated, herein declared to be swamp and jing, now or hereafter to be organized, or incor- 
overflowed lands. 


The Pe ople of the State of Wisconsin, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows: 


;porated within the limits of this State, may 
Sec. 8. Twenty-five per cent. of the residue! borrow money on the eredit of the town, 
of purchase money mentioned in the next pre-! village or city in which the same is located, 
ceding section shall be paid in the county trea-| from the principal of the school and university 
sury of the county in which the sales may have; funds in sums of not less than five hundred, 
been made, and the county treasurer, upon the|nor more than ten thousand dollars, to any one 
receipt of such anoney, shall give his ree eipt| corporation, for the purposes of pure hasing 
therefor to the Attorney General, Secretary of! sites, constructing buildings, procuring appara. 
State and State Treasurer, and a distinct and!tus and libraries, establishing endowments, 
accurate list of all the lands sold in each town- | and for such other purposes as may be neces- 
ship in said county, shall be made in duplicate; sary to promote the interests and success of 
by the officers making such sales as aforesaid, any institution of learning, provided that the 
one of which shall be filed in the office of the} town, village or city in which such institution, 
Clerk of the County Board of Supervisors of| may or shall hereafter be located, shall at a 
such connty, and the other shall be filed in the | weneral election or an annual town meeting, 
office of Secretary of State, and in case there! give its sanction to the making of the loan, 
is an organized town in such county containing | and determine the amount to be loaned by any 
any of such lands sold as last aforesaid, which! such aforesaid corporation for the purposes 
require and are susceptible of being drvined,| enumerated in this scetion, and provided also 
then in that and every such case, such County | that no sum shall be loened on the bond of 
Treasurer shall pay to the Treasurer of such{any town, village or city, that shall exceed 
town its proportionate share thereof, the same! twenty-five per cent. of the assessed valuation 
being the twenty-five percent. residue of money | of property in said town or city. 
Iealized from the sale of Jands therein. And\ Src. 2. When any corporation for education- 
such town shall proceed to the reclamation of al purposes shall determine to ask such a loan, 
such lands by draining the same with all con- it shall be the duty of the presiding officer and 
venient speed. All such money not paid to, secretary, or the trustees of the institution, to 
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deliver to the town, village or city clerk, in| 
writing, such determination, stating the amount 
required, and it shall be the duty of said clerk | 
to give notice of the application for such loan, | 
stating the amount and terms thereof, with, | 
and as a part of the notice required by law for | 
such general or charter election or town meet-| 
ing. 

Src. 3. At any such election the legal voters 
of such town, village or city aforesaid voting, | 
shall deposit in a seperate box to be provided | 
for that purpose, their ballots as follows :— 
Those in favor of the loan, a ballot, on which 
the words “for the loan” shall be printed or 
written, and those opposed to such loan, a bal- 
lot on which the words, “against the loan” 
shall be printed or written. Such elections 
shall be held and conducted, and the votes ean- 
vassed as provided by law in all general elec- 
tions, and if the majority shill be found in 
favor of the loan, then it shall be the duty of 
the supervisors of such town, or the trustees of 
such village, or the common council of such 
city, to issue the bond of such town, village or 
city, to the State of Wisconsin for the amount 
stated in the accompanying election notice, 
bearing seven per cent. per annum interest. 

Src. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of State, when he shall receive the bond of 
any town, village or city, for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the first section of this act, and 
shall be satisfied that the same was authorized 
and executed and herein provided, to file the 
same in his office, and direct the State or 
County Treasurer, in whose hands any of the 
principal of the school and university funds 
may be, to pay to the Treasurer of the Institu- 
tion, in whose favor the bond may have boen 
issued, the amount secured by said bond, and 
further it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
State, in apportioning the taxes among the 
different counties of the State, to charge the 
county in which any institution may have bor- 
rowed any portion of the school and university 
fund with the interest of the hond at seven per 
cent., and it shall be the duty of the board of 
supervisors of such counties to add to the ratio 
of the State and County taxes, the amount 
annually due from any town, village or city in 
any such county in consequence of the issuing 
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of its bonds as aforesaid, and it shall be the} 
duty of the Treasurer of any such town or city | 
to return to the County Treasurer the amount | 
due the State on any such bond with and as| 
part of the State taxes to be paid over by him 
to the State Treasurer, as State taxes are re- 
quired by law to be paid. 

Sec. 5. Ifat the time of the making an ap- 
plication or the presentation of the hond there 
there shall be no money belonging to the school 
and university fund, it shall be the duty of the} 
Secretary of State to file the bond of the town, 
yillage or city, as the case may be, and direct 
the Treasurer to pay over to the Treasurer of 
any instution in fayor of which the bond may 
haye been issued, the first moneys reeeiyed 
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into the treasury, on account of the principal 
of the school or uniyersity funds, until the 
amount received by such bonds shall haye been 
fully paid, and to charge interest as herein- 
before proyided upon such sums as shall haye 
heen adyanced upon such bond as aforesaid, 
from the date of such adyance, and all such 
bonds shall haye precedence in the order of 
their date. 

Sec. 6. All acts and parts of acts contrayen- 
ing the proyisions of this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

WM. HULL, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
L. P. HARVEY, 
President pro tem of the Senate. 
Approved October 13th, 1856, 
COLES BASHFORD. 


PARTE) 3 
From the Newburyport Union. 
THE DESERTED SCHOOL HOUSE. 





Oh! lone deserted school-house! 
Where is the happy throng, 

Who trod thine aisles, with beaming smiles, 
And filled thy haHs with song? 


Their feet have left no echo { 
Their songs have died away; 

The pealing shout of joy rings out 
No more, in hours of play! 


Thy seats are all forsaken! 
They'll fill them not again ; 

The golden gleams of the sunlight streams 
O’er thy mottoed walls in vain! 


Oh! school-house! lonely school-house! 
Remembered thou shall be! 

In after years, ’mid hopes and fears, 
Their hearts will turn to thee. 


They'll think of thee at morning, 
When Sol drives back the night; 
When down the West he sinks to rest. 

Enwrapped in clouds of light. 


And in the icy Winter, 
And in the balmy Spring,— 

In Summer's bloom—in Autumn’s gloom, 
To thee, their hearts will cling. 


To fill thy halls deserted, 
With treasured ones of yore, 
Kind mem’ry’s hand shall lead that band, 
To tread thine aisles once more. 





Ye—— 
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Ghitor’s Department. 


THINGS FOR TEACHERS TO DO. 
The winter terms of the schools throughout 
the State, are now very generally commenced. 
One of the first things the Teacher should at- 
tend to, if he has not already, is to see that his 
school room is put in good repair, and fitted up 
so as to conduce to the comfort and quietude of 
the scholars committed to his care. Ample 
means for warming, as well as for suitable 
ventilation are indispensable. No Teacher can 








| 
| 





maiatain good order, and adyance his classes 
in their studies, as well in a rickety, out of re- 
pair school room, as in a comfortable and 
conyenient one. A cold and cheerless school 
room, necessarily makes a discontented school. 
Would a Teacher have his scholars good natur- 
ed and agreeable, then he must see to it, that 
they are not annoyed with cold feet and other 
discomforts during school hours. 

Teachers are more fesponsible for the con- 
dition of the school houses they occupy than 
is often supposed. It is true, many districts 
are greatly remiss and neglectful in providing 
conveniencies of but trifling expense. The 
school house may be a rude structure, bearing 
no evidence that an architect was ever con- 
sulted in determining its proportions, or that 
the plane of the joiner or brush of the painter, 
was eyer employed upon it. Yet eyen with 
such a house, if it be not absolutely untenant- 
able, the Teacher, if he have industry, perse- 
verence and resolution, can do much to remedy 
its defects, supply its wants and improve its 
condition. Whencyer a school house displays 
a great contribution of hats, caps and dinner 
baskets, thrust into the broken window panes 
to repel the storm and wind, a suspicion at- 
taches to the Teacher that he is wanting in 
energy; that he prefers inactivity with its 
attendant miseries, rather than bestir himself 
and possess some of the conyeniencies of life. 

If a Teacher finds himself employed in a 
school house, haying broken windows, shatter- 
ed doors, smokey stoyes, or gaping creyices in 
the walls through which the storm drives, let 
him faithfully and earnestly represent the con- 





dition of things to his employers, and demand 





protection for the pupils under hischarge. The 
inhabitants of our school districts are not all 
soulless. Surely in this land of Bibles, of Chris- 
tian Sabbaths and of newspapers, no entire 
community could be so dead to humanity, as to 
deny relief to so reasonable a demand. The 
Teacher should never hesitate to ask what is 
clearly right; and if from indolence or a false 
modesty, he prefers to endure personal incon- 
venience, and to witness the discomfort of his 
scholars from day to day, during a long winter 
term, then he is unfit for the business in which 
he is engaged, and has very likely no adapta- 
tion to success in any of the active pursuits of 
life. 


LECTURES. 





The lecturing season has now fairly com- 
menced in many of the larger towns. Among 
the various plans for improving the public 
taste and inspiring a love for intellectual pur- 
suits during the winter seasons, none have 
proved more popular than a series of lectures, 
by men eminentin the literary history of the 
country. By these means the masses of the 
people are brought to a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the distinguished men of the age, 
and hear from the liying speaker thoughts, 
which, perchance, may be the product of years 
of mental effort. Public lectures too, are well 
adapted as a means, for arresting the tendency 
to lower amusements, especially among the 
young. The human mind is so constituted as 
to demand entertainments and pastimes of some 
kind, and if those of a rational and elevating 
character be not furnished it, then it will natu- 
rally and easily be carried along the currents of 
senseless and profitless gratification. Every 
successful effort in turning the channels of 
thought to higher and nobler pleasures, is true 
reform. Pleasure and amusement are a part of 
man’s nature—indispensable to his being. So 
prominent has this attribute of man been re- 
garded, that nations have made suitable provi- 
sions by law to meet its necessity and supply 
its wants. In several of the governments of 
Europe, public entertainments for the people 
are proyided for, and paid at the nations’ ex- 
pense. Itis true, these entertainments have 
yery often not been conducive to the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the peopie; neverthe- 
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less, it is an acknowledgment of a want of the| 
people, demanding governmental attention. In| 
this country our systems pertaining to these 
matters, are more voluntary, depending upon an 
enlightened publie sentiment for their proper 
regulation. 

The movement for organizing and sustain- 
ing lectures, in our principal towns for the in-} 
tellectual entertainment of the people, during; 
the winter seasons, has not yet become as well 
systematized in the west, as in some of the 
older States. A number of reasons have con- 
spired to this lack of means, for the rational 
entertainment and instruction of the people. 









tellectual tone to the communities in which 
they are placed. Itis time Teachers generally, 
realized more fully the true dignity of their 
calling, and their responsibilities to the intelli- 
gent movements of the age. The Teachers of 
the State, should oecupy the first rank in the 
circles of influence, respectability and scien- 
tific enterprise. The nature of their yocation 
more justly entitles them to take a higher posi- 
tion, than any other class or profession. If 
they qualify themselves for taking this rank, 
and enter upon it from a proper sense of self 
respect and of true duty, public opinion will 
readily award it to them. But if they hesitate, 








jand by a sort of acknowledged choice, take a 
lower place ; shrink from leading, or being asso- 
ciated with leaders in enterprises, aiming at the 
moral, social and intellectual elevation of the peo- 
ple, they will be quite certain to carry with them 
all their days the old cognomen, with just the 
significance of olden times attached to it— 
“ schoolmaster.” 


The number of individuals in the west, 
whose time is exclusively devoted to literary 
pursuits, unembarrassed by professional duties, 
is comparatively small; consequently the re- 
liance has been chiefly on the east for lecturing 
talent. The expense too, attendant upon sus- 
taining a course of lectures, where lecturers are | 
invited from a distance, is necessarily greater, | ipl 7 
than where there is an abundance of home| A few earnest Teachers in a “town, might en- 
talent, fitted by long and careful preparation for | a oa repaban among the people ; organize an 
this particular field of employment. espana and procure such lecturing talent 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, it is)** ™®y be within their reach. By this means, 
desirable that some plan should be inaugerated the tastes and habits of young men may be 
and sustained, at least in the principal towns of ™Proved, and their passion for the lower 
the State. It may not be practicable always, amusements restrained, The older members of 
to secure for this purpose, the services of those|*"e community too, would be benefitted, and 
whose names hold a high position in the literary their intellectual activities receiye new impulse. 
world; nevertheless, there are resources at| This is not merely theory; the ability of Teach- 
home in almost every yillage, which might be | Fs in their respective towns, to originate asso- 
profitably brought into requisition. If the ciations for instructive lectures, and carry such 
highest standerd of talent cannot be obtained, a| Piss Into successful egeration, ts not 
less one is far better than to neglect the om.| Without practical demonstration in this State. 
ployment of any. | Let examples of this character be greatly mul- 
tiplied the present winter. 





And now, on whom does eminently rest the 
responsibility of directing public attention to 
this subject? If the clergy, the legal profes- : 


=) . . . | ee 
sion and others of literary habits, fail to move There is probably no other interest of equal 
in the matter, the Teachers of our public} 


_ |magnitude, which is treated with more indif- 
schools, should ever be ready to lead in} In many 


\ference than the district school. 
enterprises of this character. Let no Teacher things of far less importance pertaining to in- 
imagine his whole sphere of public duties, is| dividual interests, men act wisely. They do 
confined to the school room. Teachers are, or/not employ a laborer, mechanic or clerk to 
should be professional educators; their active peer service without vigilant inspection of 
endeavors should reach beyond the juvenile | his capabilities and faithfulness. Not so with 
minds wlth which they are brought in contact ;/the teacher. He is employed in one of the 
they should aim not only to fulfill their mission} most important departments of human skill 
as Teachers of the young, but also to give in-/ #04 effort; his mission is, to instil into the 
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INDIFFERENCE OF PARENTS. 
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youthtul mind principles of thought and mo- 
tives of action, which will have a controling 
influence through all subsequent life. In the 
discharga of these high responsibilities, how 
little interest is manifested in his efforts by his 


employers? There are many districts, in 
which parents and guardians never visit the 
school, or manifest any concern in its affairs, 
save when some frivolous complaint against 
the teacher, excites their temper; then they 
hesitate not, to speak of him; with severity in 
the presence of their children. They send 
their children to school irregularly, and at the 
close of ihe term find fault because they have 
made no’progress. They expect the teacher to 
maintain good government in his school, but 
are indignant if their children are required to 
submit to rules, which they imagine too exact- 
ing. They send their children without books, 
and are astonished that they remain ignorant. 
They expect the teacher, to teach as well as the 
best of his profession, but if he introduce any 
methods of instruction, with which they were 
unacquainted in their boyhood days, they de- 
nounce him as an innovator, and full of new 
notions. 

Such a condition of things as is here de- 
scribed, may seem an exaggeration, and as 
having no existence in this enlightened age, 
but it is doubtless not without examples. Most 
of the complaints and fault-finding against 
teachers, arise from that want of acquaintance 
with the school, which is obtained by personal 
observation in the school room. It is a fact 
generally noticeable, that in those districts 
where parents and guardians are indifferent to 
the schools, and never visit them, fault-finding 
with the teacher, and with the government and 
regulations of the sehool,’is always most 
prevalent. The progress too, of such schools, 
is always less marked, than in those where pa- 
rents are properly interested and make fre- 
quent visitations. 

It isin vain to expect that children will be 
profitably interested in the school, if parents 
manifest none; nor can the usefulness of the 
teacher be secured, without co-operation. Pa- 
rents are gencrally, not aware of the influence 
they are capable of exerting upon their dis- 
trict school; their presence and friendly advice 
in the school room, is a never failing stimulus 
to the teacher, and encouragement to the schol- 
ars. Indifference and neglect of the school on 
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the part of parents, disheartens the teacher, 
and leads him to relax his efforts; the children 
| partake of the spirit of indifference of their 
| parents, and fail to realize the true importanee 
of making progress in study. 

SCHOOL SUPERVISORS. 

The best plan for an efficient and intelligent 
school supervision, is a matter which has long 
occupied the minds of teachers and friends of 
education, but there has never been entire 
agreement as to the exact method to be adopt- 
ed. Thesystem of town superintendency has 
a popularity, because of its near relation, and 
| immediate responsibility to the people in every 
|town. The distribution of power as widely as 
| possible among the people, is one of the popu- 
lar features of our democratic institutions.— 
|The town system has merits; but it is doubt- 
|ful whether it is regarded as the best, by a ma- 
| jority of the most experienced educators in 





| 


} 
jour country. 


One of the primary objects to be secured 
from school superintendency, is efficiency and 
the requisite talent. These qualifications are 
considerations of the first importance, and the 
best means for securing these, should be the 
aim of school legislation. That talent better 
adapted for school supervision, might be ob- 
tained by selecting one superintendent from 
each county, or congressional district, will be 
readily admitted: Itis difficult to find an in- 
dividual in each town, who by education and 
habits of study, is adapted to superintend and 
give direction to the schools. Besides, the 
compensation ordinarily allowed to town su- 
perintendents, does not warrant their giving 
time to study and preparation, for the proper 
discharge of the duties of the office. A man 
to be efficient and successful in any particular 
occupation, needs to have his time and atten- 
tion devoted to it. It is true, there are Town 
Superintendents, who are well fitted for the 
duty, and who freely give their time, regard- 
less of the small pecuniary consideration al- 
lowedthem. Examples of this kind however, 
are not numerous. 

It seems a reasonable conclusion, that the 
districting of the State into territories of a 
size and population, sufficient to employ the 
entire time of a well qualified Superintendent, 
would conduce to a more intelligent and effect- 
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ive school supervision. This subject is one, | ITEMS. 
capable of great amplification, and has beon 
largely discussed by the best talent of the deleh: Wie.cwula , Bae an adler 
country; it is a subject we approach with diffi- | a ' en es cen er, in 
dence, nevertheless, we shall probably refer to | P8008 © . wt ina of educational matters 
it again. jin that town; we have only room for the fol- 


Ae ee ae jlowing extract: 
if NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. i “Tt giyes me pleasure to state that the district 


| schools have commenced their winter terms, 





Encovraging.—A correspondent at Ran- 


Te . sf junder the most fayorable cireumstances. The 
Probably at no period in the history of Wis- [number of scholars is much greater than at-any 


i 3 » be ; p | . : 
consin, has there been so large a number of preyious year; the school houses are ina much 


: | 

new school houses erected, as during the past) cttor state of repair; the scholars are better 
Joa In many of the cities and villages furnished with books, and as far as practicable, 
various parts of the State, we hear of the}, 
building of large and elegant ‘school edifices, ‘ . 
Ai gi rg fe : | mended by the State Superintendent. Our 

ranging in cost from one thousand to ten thou- | Teachers are all workers of the right stamp 
20 ars enc > ic ivwidi ral ‘ cas , . © — duit 
owned Sere anh, haan policy. of dividing. » {Our school boards do not inquire who can we 
village containing a few hundred, or even sg, | a RE a amet er vetiaiinamnes 
: . . ° . e get to teach, ve a jiret rate 
few thoysand inhabitants into small districts, | B é . 
‘ “aie »;. |Teachers? The general feeling of the people 
is becoming every year more unpopular. Edu-|> ~~ amg h me gf 1 
. . . j re s W r g¢ - 
cators maintain, and experience proves, that |'** 3'Y° energetic, thorough going and prac 
large houses with classified departments, are 
more economical, and are bettercalculated to| yyy J. J.-M. Ancrer writes from Berlin, 
advance the interests of education. As to the 
plans on which most of these houses have been 
constructed, and their internal arrangement, “At Omro, Winebago county, a new school 

. . . . , , 
we have no definite information. It is reason- I 32 by 60, two stories hich, will } 

‘ | house, 32 by 60, two stories high, will be com- 
able however, to infer from the character and! ‘ _ 
H 3 : pleted in a few weeks. The people of Berlin 
intelligence of the population of the towns | J de lt 

. Rie jare waking up-to the interests of schools. Our 
where these buildings have been erected, that , be’ tndk ‘eae eon valida’ "wh Mlad aaa 
house Is 0 ony ; + D 
200 scholars and three Teachers. At the last 
annual meeting, the inhthitants voted to raise 
$1,000 to build a primary sehool house, to be 

: I A 


completed by the first of January, 1857.” 


aye proyided themselyes with those recom- 


tical Teachers ?” om Mm 


giving some school items, among which are 
the following: 


the latest and approved models have been con- 
sulted. A school house with an elegant exte- 
rior, is certainly very desirable ; but after all, | 
its interior plan and equipments, havea great- 
er practical importance. The art of construct- 
ing school buildings, and supplying them with} Maprsoy.—We haye a letter from a corre- 
necessary appendages and fixtures, has for’ spondent at Madison, giving a graphic deserip- 
years been undergoing progress like all other | tion of the school house accommodations in the 


arts. This department of educational enter- | capitol city eo State. Hesays: 
I 


prise, is as susceptible of improvement, as the} Our sched 
implements of agriculture or mechanical ma- 
chinery. Wesuggest to teachers and friends 
of education, whether it might not serve a use- | 
ful purpose, were they to furnish suggestions 
on this subject through the columns of the 
Journal. These considerations derive addi- 
tional importance from the fact, that a large 
amount of capital, will. continne to be be em-|PTiated to that object. We earnestly hope that | 
ployed yearly in this State, in the building of| the capitol of our State, will not be long with- 
school edifices. Every district, which has re-| out public school houses, worthy the acknow- 
solved to build a new house, should be satisfied | ledged intelligence of its population, and which 
before beginning the work, that it has a plan}|shall proye an additional ornament to that 
fully up with the improvements of the age. (beautiful city. 





‘houses beggar description; they 
combine modern disregard of comfort, conye- 


nience and health, with ante-deluyian architec- 
” 





We regret to learn that a tax leyied for the 





purpose of erecting large and commodious 





school houses in that city, failed to be appro- 
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Cuicaco Hien Scuoor.—The new High | We feel no hesitation in unqualifiedly reecom- 
School House in the city of Chicago, is probably | mending this work as the result of careful re. 
the best free school building in the West.— | flection upon, and intimate acquaintance with 
Candidates for admission into the Normal De-| the subject discussed. Few men have done 
partment are required to be fifteen years of| more to advance the cause of public education 
age, and to pass a satisfactory examination in| than Superintendent Maruew, and few feel a 
reading, writing, spelling, English grammar,! deeper interest or possess a more intelligent 
arithmetic as far as the “cubic root,” and the comprehension of this—to an American—deep- 
History of the United States. ly interesting subject. 

Srare Puonetic Convention.—The friends | The Library, of which thisis a part,is of great 
of Phonetic Reform, in the State of Illinois, | value to the Teacher, and when contents, typo- 
will hold a Conyention in the city of Chicago, | ST@PAY and price are taken into account, we 
on the 25th and 26th days of December, 1856, think Teachers can do no better than obtain it. 


A # » | Published by A. S. Bar » Co., New York 
for the purpose of organizing a State Phonetic! ished by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
Association. Tue Prince or tHe Hovse or Davin—or 


THREE YEARS IN THE Hoty City: BEING A 
SERIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN BY ADINA TO 





Fonp pv Lac.—A communication: from the! 
School Superintendent of the city of Fond du} 
Lae, informs us the schools in that city are in 9) sae pirsernpeg A JEW or ALEXANDRIA. —By 
prosperous condition. There are two public, Rev, J.-H. Ingraham. 
achool houses in the city, each 40 by 60 feet. two! The object of the author seems to be to arrest 

5 |the attention of the reader, and fix it upon the 
events recorded in the New Testament concern- 

Mryerat Pornt.—We learn, with pleasure,!ing the Life of Christ, and he has been most 
that the citizens of Mineral Point, have deter-| successful in the effort. Some of the narra- 
mined to erect a public school edifice, adapted | tives and descriptions are touchingly beautiful 
to the educational wants of their thriying city. \The “home scenes,” as we would call them, in 
that} the life of Jesus are described with remarkable 
skill, As a faithful delineation of “a man of 


stories high. 


Tue inhabitants of Ripon, comprising 
part of the village known as Ceresco, have yot- , 2 p 
ed the sum of $2,000, to build a new sehool | STOW and acquainted with grief,” we can 


house | commend it to all. 


7 
Tur Janesyille Free Press says two public, A Seconp CLAss READER: CONSISTING OF EX- 
school edifices have been erected the present; tracts IN PROSE AND VERSE, FOR THE USE 
year in that city, at a cost of $13,000 each. OF THE, SeconD CLAssEs IN PuBLIc AND 


} ‘ 
Ovr friends may attribute the late appear-, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
TREATISE ON READING AND THE TRAINING OF 


ance of the present number to the difficulty of} a 
obtaining paper. The manufacturers haye been} T#® Vocat Oreans.—By G. S. Hillard, 
Hickling, Swan 4: Brown, Boston, 1857. 


unable to supply us in season, 
ee a ee This is tho ‘second of a series, in course of 
BOOK TABLE. preparation by Gro. 8S. Hmnarp. Of the first 
we haye already spoken. This is just the book 
for our District Schools, containing as it does a 
class of exercises, admirably adapted to the 
deyelopment and training of the yoice, with 
such selections of prose and poetry as are in- 
structive and of such a character as will arrest 
the attention. The good taste of the author is 
not less conspicuous in this than in the First 
Reader. Among the many books claiming the 
attention of Teachers and District Boards, we 
hope this series may not be oycriooked. 


Tre Means AND Enns or Universat Eptca- 
cation.—By Ira Mayhew, A. M., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan. 

This work was formerly issued under the 
title of “Popular Education,” but lately has 
been added to the “ Teachers’ Library,” pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co., and the title 
has been changed to better correspond with the 
contents of the work. 























